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arts and rature continually teceive 
_ your —̃ — 


hs ay this; Treatiſe at your feet, Permit 
| moſ; gracigus.Sir, as ſome kind of 
plea for thus approaching 
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e Je ü evils, the bite of ca 
mad idog. andr:the >difteriper; amongſt the 
horned cattle, > which have hitherto baffled 
all humwa fill, e er n 
this Bo 1 err A. 


And in order My dads kisses of 
farriery from the hands of the Ignorafit / anti 
3 1 
together with his brother, who has _ 2 
diene days: in.rthewlabricy gf his Kin 
=_ — as a ſurgeon i in the royal 2 
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3 [They ee eee 1 _ 
A ernennt from yout — and 
induce them 10 f 


tage to —— = 
By which it is preſumed, this moſt noble 
animal, ſo much r wich the pleafutes, 
uſe, and n of mankind,” will be 
treated at lea 7 i tional manner, and the 

ſcience of farriery be brought to ſome per- 
fection it being impolſible, for any progreſo 
to be made therein, but by men, who are 
enabled from their education, to acquire a 
competent knowledge of the. nature, uſe, 
rr en, to this 
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\M aftaid the Peöffe who 
profeſs the art of ſhoeing 


will be -mughi offended 
jp with this — — and 


inſtruct them in this art. 
0 f em jn Do * 
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If * . to tive youu boite 
E according to your own mind, it 
is a general ſaying amongſt theſe men, 
that they do not want to be taught; ; 

which is as much as to ſay, in other 

words, there is nothing. known in 
their art, or ever will be, but what 
they already are acquainted with 
And what is particular, there is not 
one of theſe artiſts, how much ſoe ver 
they differ in method, but gives the 
ſame anſwer, and has; vanity, enough 
to think, that he knows more than 
his addon Vanity? the nobleſt 
paſſion of the mind, the beſt, the 
kitideſt gift of heaven; on us to 
e each —_ failing. 

11 bas been a man 1 wile 
men of all ages, and has been ſaid by 
twenty authors, or more, that nature 
does nothing in vain; from the ob- 
ö 1 ſervation 
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ſervation of heh. truth, reaſorahle 
people. have, been, apt to-cangludey that 
| pon nag _ um er 


operations „ fan fe 
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Now, if you aſk one of theſe artiſts 
his reaſon for acting in this or that par- 
ticular, manner, or ſhould enquire; of 
him the uſe of any part, aſſigned to 
ſome particular end, he can give no 
anſwer, nor even pretends to have any 
knowledge Shares, Fj is enen 


cuſtam alone. nn ie! 


1 reaſonable * will al 
conclude, that many errors have aroſe 
in the execution of this art, and that 
theſe artiſts ſhould not think them- 
ſelves aggrieved, by any information 
_ may receive from any hand 

ede nge 

Be chat as it ll my intent 18 to 
explain the proper manner, original 
3 B 2 La 
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3 41 
deſign, uſe, and abuſe of ſhoeing, as 


clearly and conciſely as I can, ſo that 


every man of common capacity may 
be able to judge for himſelf in this 


matter. 


When time was young, when the 
earth was in a ſtate of nature, and 


| turnpike roads as yet were not, the 


horſe needed not the aſſiſtance of this 
artiſt ; for the Divine Artiſt had taken 
care to'give his feet ſuch defence as it 
pleaſed him; and who is weak enough 


| to ſuppoſe, His wiſdom was not ſuffi- 


cient to the purpoſe in ſuch a ſtate. 


But to prevent all ſuppoſition and 
cavilling on this matter, let us only ap- 
peal to our ſenſes, and we may every 
day fee horſes, mares, and colts, run- 
ning about on all ſorts of ground un- 
ſhod, and uninjured in their feet. 


In 


. 


In many parts of the world to this 
day, even on the moſt rocky ground, 
horſes are aceuſtomed to carry their 
riders unſhod; and in this kingdom 
I have known ſeveral horſes rode for 
a conſiderable time unſhod, on the 
turnpike roads about London, without 
any injury done to their feet. 


And, I believe, there are many 
horſes, that might travel their whole 
life-time unſhod, on any road, if 
they were raſped round and ſhort 
at the toe; becauſe all feet, ex- 
poſed to hard objects, become thereby 
more obdurate, if the ſole be never 
pared. And ſome by their particular 
form, depth, and ftrength, are en- 
abled to reſiſt them quite, and to ſup- 
port the weight without breaking. 


But 


[6] 
But becauſe there always was a great 
difference in the texture of horſes 
feet, mankind | (after certain periods 
of time, when the face of the earth 
became changed) added another de- 
fence, 1 beſides the natural one, to 
preſerve the cruſt of ſuch feet as 
were weak, and not ſo well able to 
ſupport them againſt new and hard 
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1 * * . of: this 8 
tried and diſcovered on particular kinds 


of feet (though perhaps but a partial 
good) it is no wonder, that the cuſtom 


of putting ſhoes « on all gs of feet 


became * 


Our n the 2 ſhoers, 
propoſed nothing more, I dare ſay, in 
their firſt efforts, than to preſerve the 


eruſt from breaking away, and thought 
themſelves 


127 

themſelves happy they had {kill enough 
ſo to do the moderns alfo are n 
content G 1 in the: EY __ 5 

200 in a procels'o of i res the * 
1 of invention, and the vanit7 of 
mankind, have produced variety of 
methods, almoſt all which are pro- 
ductive of lameneſs; and I am tho- 
roughly convinced, from obſervation 
and experience, that nineteen lame 
horſes of every twenty in this kingdom, 
are lame of the artiſt, which is owing 
to the form of the ſhoe, his ignorance 
of the defign of nature, and male- treat- 
ment of the foot, every part of which 
is made for ſome uſe. or purpoſe tho 
he docs. Not: happen to Know: elf. 

"Bip wavieg all theſe ws artiſt 
know, or do not know, I ſuppoſe it will 
be univerſally aſſented to, that whatever 
method of ſhoeing approaches neareſt . 


x _ 


| 1 8] 

to che law of nature, ſuch is likely to 
be the moſt perfect method; and as 
the feet of different horſes differ from 
each other, ſo, if we would arrive at 
any perfection in this art, the human 
reaſon muſt be employed, in diſcover- 
ing and aſcertaining wherein their dif- 
ference conſiſts, that each may be 
treated according to its nature - And 
yet with reſpect to each, and all, ſome 
general rules may be ſtill allowed. 


For the ſake of thoſe, who may be 
unacquainted with horſes feet, and for 
their inſtruction, I ſhall deſcribe ſuch 
parts only of the foot, for the preſent. 
as offer themſelves to our view, and 
come under our cognizance, as the 
immediate and principal objects of 


care, when intended to be ſhod. 


Theſe are the outer ſole, the cruſt | 
2 like a wall ſurrounds it, the 
.. "= 
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[9] 
frog, and bars one on each ſide, and 
the ſpongy, ſkin-like ſubſtance which 
covers the hinder and cellular part of 
the foot; and is continued to the heel 
of the horſe. 


With * ect to the treatment wk 
Cone of « coo the Sieur la Fofle 
(o whom the World is indebted 
for many ingenious obſervations): has 
already laid down ſome Rules—And 
though I dare ſay every man, who has 
tried his method of ſhoeing, is con- 
vinced of its impropriety, I mean as 
a general method, yet | ſome uſeful 
hints may be gathered from his doc 
trine, and the good and evil of his 
ſhoe ſhall be 0 of hereaſter. 


* a: 9F 

He fays, * fole ſhould never _ 
pared ; his reaſon is very obvious and 
juſt; eyed that the ſole, not pared, 


T acquires 


[ 20 ] 
acquires . a great degree of ; firmneſs 
and Obduracy, | whereby it is better 


enabled to reſiſt all extraneous: bodies, 


ſuch as Glaſs, Nails, Flint, &c.. 


There is another reaſon equally ob- 
vious, which is, that the wiſdom of 
the Creator intended this outer ſole, 
and its obduracy, as a natural and pro- 
per defence to the inner ſole, which 


lies immediately under the other, be- 


tween. that and the bone of the foot 
his inner ſole being nothing elſe 
but the expanſion of one of the flexor 
tendons of the leg, which is conti- 
nued to the bottom of the e 
overſ N Ap bone 1 


This == Tis NEE Pt the 


outer ſole is pared, and the animal 


put into violent motion, is, for want 
of its defence, ſuſceptible of great 
. conſequently. liable to great In- 


flammation ; 


flammation ; and from this cauſe ma- 
ny a horſe has been rendered lame for 


Ever. 


If it be aſked, what becomes of the 
ſole when not pared 7 it dries, leps- 
* and ſcales away. 


La Foſſe 1 alſo aid, the frog 
ſhould never be pared; his reaſon is, 
that the frog, being united to that 
tendon of the leg which is continued 
down to the bottom of the ele (all Scl. 

which tendons are unelaſtick bodies) 
is itſelf an elaſtick body, is placed 

there as a proper point of ſupport, and 
ſerves as a baſis, to relieve this tendon 
at each ſtep or motion. But if the 
frog be pared, it cannot be admitted 
to touch the ground : fox want of 
which ſupport, the tendon is elon- 
gated and ſtrained, hence frequent 
lameneſs of this tendon is occaſioned ; 
C 2 and 


| fas] 
and from this cauſe alſo Windgalls are 
moſt frequently produced, 80 


I know chews are many people who 
maintain tendons to be elaſtick bodies, 
but it is a ridiculous and vulgar error; 
for all tendons or muſcles are confined 
to their proper ſphere of acting ; and 
from hence it will follow, that if 
they were elaſtick, the force of any 
muſcle (part of which is tendinous) 
would be eluded, before ſuch tendi- 
nous part could act on its proper ob- 


\ Marcover every man 8. s eye will ſhew 
hae that tendons are not claſtick, 
from their looſe uncontracted figure, 
which is eaſily to be perceived in the 
hinder leg of the horſe, e he 
moves gently. 


1. 
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There are other reaſuns why the | 
frog ſhould not be pared. 


If admitted to touch the ground, 
it helps to ſtop the horſe from fliding, 
as the figure of it will plainly evince. 


The frog, together with the bars, 
occupying the hinder part of the foot, 
is deſigned by nature to diſtend and 
keep it open, which, when cut away, 
ſuffer the heels, the quarters, and the 
coronary ring to become contracted, 
whereby another lameneſs is produced, 


which ſhall be treated of i1 in its pro- 
per Pe” 


The bar is that part ſituate between 
the heel, the frog and the qu arter on 
each ſide, and is not to be ſcooped 
out according to the general cuſtom, 
for'the reaſon laſt mentioned, becauſe, 


together 


L 
together with the frog, its uſe is to | 
keep open the hinder part of the _ 


as well as to defend it. 


The oth: ſkin-like ſubſtance is 
not to be cut away till it becomes raggy, 
' becauſe it is the expanſion of the ſkin 
round the heel, its uſe being to unite 
more firmly the foot and its contents, 
and to keep the. cellular part of the 
heel from . growing rigid; ; it alſo ſur- 
rounds the coronary ring, and may be 
obſerved to peel, and dry away as it 


deſcends on the hoof. 


Theſe are general rules to be ob- 
ſerved, with reſpect to every kind of 
foot. 


But becauſe la Foſſe has ſaid, the 
ſole and frog ſhould never be pared, 
many of our. countrymen, miſtaking 
his meaning, have fallen into another 

| extreme, 


14804 

extreme, and ſo have not „ the 
foot at all. Vet it is neeeſſary, that 
the cruſt of all horſes which are ſhod, 
ſhould be pared more or leſs, accord- 
ing to its different degree of ſtrength. 
—But no general method can be laid 
down in this reſpect, becauſe the na- 
ture of feet differ greatly from each 
other, by 1 we the artiſt i is to 
be n b | 


had to prove this 28 of paring 
the cruſt, it is to be obſerved,, that the 
fu perficies of the cruſt of every foot, 
whereon the ſhoe reſts, becomes rot- 
ten in a few weeks; ſo that if a, new 
ſhoe. be {et upon an unſound founda- * 
tion, it will not ſtand farm or long — 
The cruſt alſo, in ſuch caſe, will {hell 


or break r. 
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hollow, the cruſt is ai, thick 
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and ſtrong, this cannot be pared doun 


too low (ſo as not to fall into the 


quick) becauſe the ſtrength of the cruſt 


alone will occaſion ſuch a compreſſion 
on the interior parts of the foot, as 
to produce a lameneſs, which will be 


ſhewn in its proper recen 4s. Sigh 
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4 In all bend fleſhy Grace crult is 
thin, and ſhould therefore [ſuffer the 
leaſt poſſible loſs —On ſuch feet the 
raſp alone is generally ſufficient to make 
the bottom plain, and produce a ſound 
ſoundation, without the ule of 51 
Ae Buttrefs wh " 


vs MW. 


RF 3 kind of foot. is to be 
treated, according to its different de- 
gree of ſtrength or weakwaſss mn 


The ſuperficies of 8 foot * 
the outſide, now. made plain and 
fmooth, the ſhoe is tg de dkade quite 
flat, 


„ 
flat, of an equal thickneſs all round the 
outſide, and open and moſt narrow - 
backwards at the extremities of the 
heels for the generality of hotſes, —thofe 
whoſe | frogs are diſeaſed, either from 
natural or incidental cauſes, requiritig 
the ſhoe to be wider backwards; att 
to prevent this flat ſhoe from preſſing 
on the ſole of the. horfe, the outer 
part thereof is to be made thickeſt | 
and the inſide gradually thinner. 


Ia ſuch a ſhoe, the hog is ad 
mitted to touch the as, the ne - 
ceſſity of which has been already 
ſhewn;—add to this, the horſe ſtands 
more firmly on the ground, having 
the ſame points of ſupport, as in A 
natural ſtate. * 
Here now is a plain, eaſy method; 
agreeable to common ſenſe and rea- 
{on, conformable to the anatomical 
D ſtructure 
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ſtructure of the mw and thareſars 
to the deſign of e A method 


ſo plain, that one wou d think nobody 
could ever ſwerve from i it, or commit 
any miſtake in an art, where nothing is 
required, but. to make ſmooth the 
furface of. the foot, to know What 
lols of cruſt each kind of foot will 
dear with advantage Ys itſelf, and to 
nail thereon, a piece of iron, adapted 
to the natural tread of the horſe; the 
delign, good, or uſe of the i iron, be- 
ing only to defend the cruſt from break- 
ing, the fole wan ting, no Alence, if 
eee Monty. +» vilts 


If we now examine the preſent me- 
thod of ſhoeing, by comparing it with 
what has been already ſaid, we ſhall 
caily perceive its . fad effects, which 
ſhall be the e of the cſv 
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1 o the modern at es 

1 N. little difference in the treat- 
ment of any kind of foot; but with 
a ſtrong arm, and a ſharp weapon car- 
ries all before him, and will take more 
from a weak-footed horſe at one pa- 
ring, than nature can furniſh” again in 
ſome months, whereby ſuch are ren. 
dered lame. 


Tf a ſtrong-footed horſe] with nar- 
row and contracted heels, be brought 
before him, ſuch meets with treatment | 
yet more ſevere ; the bar is ſcooped 
out, the frog trimmed, and the ſole | 
drawn as thin as poſlible, even to the 
quick, under pretence of giving him 


caſe 3 3 becauſe, he ſays, he is hot-footed 


D 2 . or 


14 
or foundered.—By which treatment, 
the horſe is rendered more lame than 
he was den as 1 8 e 


n * — 2 
ſhew. i 's A.. M WE ISI TOE. 
; \ 


In 1 ofthe * 
| (which few. or none of theſe artiſt 
hbayg.ever examined, at leaſt to little 
purpoſe) there is à broad cartilage an- 
nexed to each ſuperior end, or corner 
of the foot: bone; there is alſo a ſmall 
bone, called the nut-bone, placed 
tranſverſely in the foot, between the 
bone thereof and the coronary bone; 
the ends of which are articulated to 
the inner ſides of the ſoot- bone, which 
ends are alſo cartilaginous; and from 
the ſituation and concern of theſe in 
all motion, it is neceſſary they ſhould 
be of a eee and en or 
Mae matüre. Nen te bn nb 
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foot (as it is called) is robbed of thoſe 
parts, which were dehgned to keep it 1 
open, the heels and the coronary ring 
become more contractad kw 
before; by which means theſe carti- ; 
preſſed. All the membranes and ten- 
reſſed and inflamed, antl the:cartila- 
ginous ends of the nut · bone, together 
with the ä are — as in 


a vice. 


Ak is to be obſerved, that hen - 
_ ever. the! heels of the horſe are deep or 
narrow, and there is a ſtricture; round 

the coronary ring, ſuch ſeet are gene- 
rally more or leſs lame, after ſome 
uſe, and that merely from the com- 
preſſion above named. The truth of 
which will be more readily conceived 


by 


by er = interior ſtructure of 


. | = 5 
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| t the ne artiſts, not content 
with ruining and deſtroying the work 
of Providence, ſeem reſolved, that all 
their operations ſhall be of a-piece, and 
in every thing act by contraries.— And, 
to prove this, I shall demonſtrate, that 
the ſhoe com monly made uſe of, is 
contrary to ſenſe and reaſon, as well 
as to the natural tread of the foot. 


It is to be | underſtood, that no 
horſe can go, if the ſhoe reſts upon 
the ſole ; and to avoid this evil, the FT 
modern ſhoe muſt be formed, and 


ſtand concave; becauſe the modern 


ſhoe is made Windel on the outſide, 
and thickeſt on the N ee 1990 


5 

5 401 ft 101% ni Sch Starr me 
Mark now the inconveniences 
from the unequal N of ſuch a 
ſhoe. F . a 1 3 os 
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The belt Brigg 78H groin i of 
ſupport, is more liable to blunder, to 
ſtrain the tendons, injure-the cartilages 
and ligaments, break the bones of the 
foot, and to diſlocate ſome of the 
Joints of the fore part. 


The weight of the horſe bears chiefly 
on the inner {ide of this ſhoe, which 
is the higheſt part; ſo that the nails 
at the heel (when the horſe comes to 
act) muſt break, or give way, or tear 
the cruſt; hereby the ſhoe gets ſome- 
what looſe, the finer ſand inſinuates 
itlelf between the foot and the ſhoe= 
heel, and the horſe is according to 
our phraſe gravelled; perbaps, gets 
a corn, with which he is lame for life; 


no 


leſs, theſe men are obſtinate and weak 


eee 


144 
no cure being * Þ he OY 
this eril. bn SW a 


'F 


* this kind of Fg tho the frog 
be not pared, it will be removed to | 
fuch a diſtance from the ground, that 
it cannot be admitted to touch it; by 
which intervention of the ſhoe the 
flexor tendon. of the foot loſes its ſup- 
port, „ 
ally pared. 


Further, the heel of the horſe” is 
corroded and eat away, and the cruſt 


enough to affirm the contrary, and 
give it as a reaſon for making the out 
ſide of the ſhoe thinneſt, not per- 


cewing the conſequence of ſuch un 


n 


Hes 


— +. - Y 
Having now proved, that variety 
of lameneſs is produced by a wrong 
method of ſhorting, I ſhall kaye what 
has been faid to, the conſideration of 
the reader; the truth of which, obſer- 

vation and experience will make ma- 


* * 
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CHAP, III. 


Canin: ſeme further Objervations on 
S'boeing. ee, 


BI che ſhoe: on every ok 

Rand wider at the points of 
the heels than the foot itfelf ; gther- 
wile, as the foot grows in lenoth, the 
heel of the ſhoe in a ſhort time gets 
within the heel of the horſe; which 
preſſure often breaks the cruſt, produces 
a temporary lameneſs, perhaps a corn. 


'E S Let 


c on 

0 K 

Let every kind of abt be kept as 
ſhort at the toe as poſſible, (ſo as not 
to affect the quick) for by a long toe, 
the foot becomes thin and weak, the 
heels low, and the flexor tendons of 
the leg are ſtrained ; the ſhortneſs of 
Np the toe helps alſo to widen: narrow heels 


In all thin weak-footed horſes; the 
raſp ſhould be laid on the toe in ſuch 
2 manner, as to render it as thick as 
may be; by which means the whole 
foot becomes gradually 9 high- 
& $90 We. 


m C4 all . whoſe texture is very 
ſtrong, the raſp may be laid obliquely 
on the fore part of the foot towards 
the toe, and the toe itſelf thinned, 
whereby the, compreſſion on the parts 
is rendered * leſs, by. di- 
miniſhing 


* 


TY 
rainiſhing the . of the hoof or 


| 9 


But this lp is to be aſed with diſ- 
cretion, leaſt the cruſt being too thin, 
and not able to ſupport the weight of 
the horſe, a ſand- crack enſue; which 
frequently happens, from too free, or 
unſkilful uſe of this took, and from 
the natural rigid texture of the co- 
ronet. | D 


iD he heel of the ſhoe, on all ſtrong 
and narrow-heeled - horſes, ſhould be 
made ſtrait at the extreme points; the 
form of the ſhoe in ſome meaſure 
helping to diſtend the heel of the 
horſe. For the ſame reaſon, the ſhoe 
on no horſe ſhould be continued far- 
ther than the m of the heel. 


"Ir: high been faid already, that net- 
ther frog or ſole ſhould ever be pared ; 


2? never- 


[ 28 | 
nevertheleſs, it muſt, be underſtood, 
that it is impoſſible to pare the cruſt, 
without taking away ſome of the ad- 
jacent ſole, and it is alſo requiſite, in 
order to obtain a ſmooth and even ſur- 
face, ſo far as the breadth of the * 
__ and no farther, 


f 4 


| The frog alſo will become ragged, 
and looſe pieces will occaſionally ſepa- 
rate from the body thereof, perhaps 
in one foot, and not in the other. 
When this happens, it ſhould be cut 
away with a knife, to prevent the 
gravel lodging therein. But if it be 
left to the artiſt to do, he will be ſure 
to take away more of it at one time, 
than will grow again in many weeks, 
— The inferior Point of the ſame, to» 
wards. the. toe, ſhould alſo be taken 
down, in ſome kinds of fect, where 


it grows high. 5 


La 


5 
1 


T9). 


1 Foſſe 1 given us a. e 
egainſt: the uſe of cramps, or what in 
England we call corking; that is, 


turning up the ſho at the points of 
the heels. | 


He ſays, that the frog being 1 
removed to a great diſtanee from the 
ground, the tendon will be ineviably 
ruptured ; but this is true only in 
part. In the ſummer- time, when the 
effect would frequently happen, eſpe- 
cially if the horſe was rode hard. 
But in the winter-time, when the 
ground is wet, this cannot happen in 
a flat ſhoe ; becauſe the corking of 
the ſhoe-heels is then buried in the 
ground, ſo that the frog is ſtill ad- 
mitted to touch the ground, and to 
reſt thereon. —And it js neceſſary that 
all n. who hunt on hilly or 


ſlippery 


[ 30 [7 
ſlippery countries, ſhould have the 
ſboe-heels turned up in the winter- 


time, eſpecially the hinder ones, for 
the ſecurity of their perſons, and the 


fore ſhoes alſo, if they like it, with- 
out danger of laming the tendons, for 
the — above given. 


1 his be of treating the foot 
an lach a kind of ſhoe as has been 
deſcribed, I have uſed many years; 
and, to the beſt of my remembrance, 
have not had a horſe lame ſince, ex- 
cept when pricked by the artiſt; and 
it is a matter of the greateſt aſtoniſh- 
ment to me, how any other form of 
a ſhoe could ever come into general 
uſe. Vet no particular method of 
ſhoeing whatſoever can take place; and 
this will happen from the different 
nature, form, and texture of horſes 
feet: but the prejudices of mankind, 
on all theſe n may be worth 


remarking 


ar) -- 
remarking. One man invents a new 
piece of machinery, which he finds to 
be very uſeful in many reſpects. His 
pride and partiality would fain have it 
extend to all purpoſes. In this light 
he recommends it to his neighbour, 
who tries it, and having found it not 
anſwer his particular purpoſe, he falls 
into the other extreme, and declares 
it to be good for nothing. Hence 
that which may contain many virtues, 
when uſed with judgment, becomes 
neglected, and is, perhaps, totally 5 
thrown aſide; and hence the per- 
fection of ſome arts is leſs 2 1 


Now this flat ſhoe is not to oi a 
with a ſmooth ſurface, after the French 
manner, but channelled round, or 
what is called fullered, after the Eng- 
liſh manner; by which the horſe is 
better prevented from ſliding about, 
and the heads of the nails are leſs li- 


able 


if, 32 l 
able PO TE off; both which in- 
conveniences attend the ſhoe: whoſe 


. ſurface is ſmootl. H. 4 | 1 419 x N 90 
irt 9 T& 11-7: If VII. 201134: Ua ain 
2 Sonar eee eee 


(ho do not want to be taught, or, 
in other words, know every thing) 
that not one in twenty of them can 
malte theſe flat ſhoes, tho a pattern 
lies before them, for which reaſon they 
er. ranma m_ oy Lg . 
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1 ins FRO liner ak es a iff 
aw matter to prevent horſes from 
cutting ; nevertheleſs, it is a 


vey caly- 


| Whoever All be -ot PR trouble of 
examining the feet of ſuch horſes as 
are accuſtomed to cut themſelves, 
will at all times, and in all © horſes, 
find the cauſe to be the fame ; name 
1 to turning out cheir — 41544 


[2 


From 


1 
** TC? W n e pigs ee » 5d * 7 
„ of "2 
boots, and © bolſters; + ————— 
round the ſetlochs of half che horſes 
9 


"Os 25 NR a ru 7 Vo vhs aol ada; a1 
Now, the colt ſtanding tg grage wih 
an gut · ſtretahed font, Which is ng ys; 
common poſture, reſts ghigſſ on the 
inſide of it, by which means that part 
is "SO: Kurth this aa: 


grows © ou | once 4] becomęs cr ook 
ae the lelagh joins derhhanie 5 


1 th 


: Tt ay | perhaps, "be laid, | at th 
habit of turnz out the . 18 e 
nature; 5. but wh ether it be gatural, . 
or acquired ; "the "true cauſe 1 1 it i 
fill the Tame "3 in all horks, and de- 
pends on "nothing « le, but che inſide 


heel rd: lower an the outlide. "Y 


xy N e os 


cut: =>... a. 


\[:34 
5 F Grit li ct HHU 
5 Add is prove this decube, 3 


| as you ereie the colt's toe, turning 
out, pate down the outſide of the 


3 as-you Can repeat it as 
often gas the foot will allow, and let 
the inſide alone; ſo will he grow 

trait on his legs and feet, and never 
Tut or Rock SA? erage he 
does ute ue. F. e e. 
Hate pt; e 1 n 9 Xa mh 

— will art San 
hovſesfrom cutting;/if the eruſt of the 
foot be ftrong enough to bear a fuffi- 
cient Tok; if not, the ſubſtance of the 
iron may be made thicker for the inſide 
ol the foot, from the heel to the toe, 
than it is for the outſide 3 and where 
it is practicable, and ſhall appear ne- 

2 both theſe methods may be 
uſed, and both will aſſiſt for the pur- 
poſe —1 have rode a horſe treated in 
this manner ſeveral — and have 
be | * ſound 


4 35 3 

found but little inconvenience to his 
going; or to his feet, much depending 
in this caſe on the goodneſs thereof. 
+2 to- rte Drinnen 
180 of the Dealers, who ate ma- 
ſters of their buſineſs, uſe chis Kind of 
ſhoe to raiſe the inſide of the horſe's 
foot, and make him point, as they 


and the chapman, who thinks he * 
bought a ſtrait legged nag, is much 
ſurprized at the alteration be perteives 
in him; the firſt time he is ſhod in 

other ſhocs. 
d 9186 Nd . „ n K | 
The cruſt ſhould alſo "4 ſoffered to 
grounfuleſt.oa the infide of the foot; 
and the outer part thereof be raſped 


—_ as fr as can be wo 


11 24 ii f 


denerthelad: the cats A 
| ang en things. by contraries, raſp 
TCER A c 3 Ae. ** 


4% £61. 


cy SIT 6. LIES ** "y $4.64: & ot 14 * 


call it, or ſtand trait on Kis feet; 


away 3 8 he 
| indepen of dhe e. 16912 009/400: 


- ammo: e ee banjos: Vi 
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3 * Ala 1 . b. W. 2 N 4 
1 uh TOE „ T 
ere i Sf] te.preved, that She 
Ex" Ho e but. aa, Good. 
Bat 11 Wer $0 8180), eee 
Lk ho nh al 1 50 all 
J horſes, whoſe, feet are contracted 
e hinger part, or wWhoſe cruſt 
e and ſtrong, are generally more 
ot leſs lame, when they have been 
oy” and uſed. Any: time, and that 
- from. ame ve. 1 contents-of | 
= 2 e Fr 6-408 1. ter) ew bin 


* 
* 5 rr 
* N. 


50 no 1 of A whatſo- 

erer will prevent the lameneſs: of ſome 
nes ſuch fect; ;and yet no man ever ſaw a 
= 13 this, or any other * of 


A 
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U = 
. ſoot) lame, but by ſome injury, or 
from too great a length of toe hilt 
he remained unbroke, and On 2s 
bout-in = flate of nature. Ar 


11 . 


Nos if evet Ld Fol'#ſhoe be uſe- 
ful, it is chiefly i in this caſe; for in 


fueh a ſhoe the heal: Efbe def reſts | 
in ſome meaſure upon the ground, re- 
ceives ſome ſhare of weight, and "4 


epileſitt of the —— wm com cats : 
on the interior parts of -harrow-footed 
horſes is removed, and he that was 
before lame is, by degrees, as the foot 
ſpreads, rendered ſound, if there be 
no diſeaſe in the interior parts of the * 
aha bee WT "I feet in- : 
clined © to the other extreme, whoſe 
heels are weak and-low, if the ſhoe be 


[38] 

ſet ſomewhat-ſhorrat-the points of the 
heel, ſuch will, by degrees, improve, 
and grow higher Ver an Engliſn 
farrier can never be prevailed on to 
believe, that weak low heels will be- 
come ſtrunger by leaving them expoſed 
to hard: objects. But it muſt be ex- 
pected that horſes,” with weak or diſ- 
eaſed feet, who have been accuſtomed 
to go in long broad ſhoes; will at firſt go 
very lamely in ſhoes which are either 
ſhort. or hartow. And many that are 
lame of the ſhoer with various diſur- 
ders in their feet, would be cured by 
La Foſſe's ſhoes," if the frog, ſole, and 
bars were; not pared but. But When 
choſe things which are deſigned by the 
Divine artiſt as a natural deſenot to 
the interior part, are cut away by the 
Superior Wiſdom of our earthly artiſts, 
why' then undoubtedly. La Foſſe's 
Mots won't do, for the horſe requires 


_ i 3 to ſupply the 
loſs 


[ 639 
loſs of the natural. one. -Nlom it is the 


weight, unequal; preſſime, form and 
action of the iron, made ufe of to 
protect the foot when it is thus hor- 
rb abridged, by our artiſts; chat is 
of almoſt all the evil in 
cidenz to horte feet. | Nan, eee 


1 69. A FR 1 We ra 1 N 97 


* 


80 — Fes training, La Foſſe's 
ſhoe will be proper for horſes, whoſe 
feet are of too ſtrong a texture, and 
for thoſe which are too | weak” or 
affected with various diſorders; but 
for horſes that have good feet, I would | 
chuſe to have the iron continued” is 
the point of the horſe's heel, but no 
farther 3- and for all horſes that are 
uſed on training ground, the iron ſhould 
be very narrow, little wider than a 
plate, without a waſh, of a thickneſss 
luthoient - to kbep it Here nen C 

5 Nein 481375 * the 


? 
A 4 EFF? 


1 49 * 1 
hechoufeis But my, lnowledge of the 
good and - bad: effeRs,, of the, ſhort 
moe for hotſes uſed upon the rad, 
even for; ſuch as are beneſited by it 
on the tutf, does not extend ſo far as 
to, ſettle this matter about which 
there are many diſputes and contra · 
dictory accounts even amongſt unpre- 
judiced men. All which accounts are, 
I dare ſay, very true, and amount 
. to this, that ſome horſes can go 
— Fay in Fwy wares any 


48 8 a 4 * Nee 911 ASS Gt 


3 Theſe are, the 8 ac 
' he, ſhort ſhoe; but if Mr. La Foſſe 
Was to ride a fox hunting down the 
ſides of our ſteep and ſlippery hills, I 
dare ſay he would not uſe them twice; 

| for. .horſes ſo ſhod, have, in this kind 
of work, great difficulty to ſtand at all; 

| beſides, from ſuch ſlipping and didiog 
about, they are certainly more liable 


\s 


Fa] 
to be lamed; and from the inequs- 
lity or floping” of the ground, that 
hanters go over in moſt countries, tie 
tendinous fibres of the leg are, more 
or leſs, occaſionally ſtrained and elo 
gated. —And this I can truly aver, 
having myſelf made the experiment, 
and lamed a horſe in the tendons of 
both legs, the very firſt day of _ 
ing! nim in theſe wg ſhoes.” B 


- * 
1 


There are bi men; oy can 
diſtinguiſh theſe aſs-footed horſes, 
and pronounce with certainty the lame- 
nels thereof, even without ſeeing them 
move at all; as readily as other men 
ſhall diſtinguiſh moe from 9 
ka from 3 iron. ” 


* 4 q Hts 


But becauſe at men Uave et "oy 
attentive enough to make the ſame dif- 
coveries, ſome thro' . ignorance; or 
a rd to their own opinions, have 
| 8 aflerted 


| . 
3 


dered, and ſhook in the ſhoulders, 


3 


| aſſerted and maintained other kinds o 


lameneſs, which do not exiſt aialks 


when the Ane 1 bass alone. 


| © 214 GU ALI FL 


dſt, Heil all men by theſe 
preſents, that whoſoever talks.of horſes 
being cheſt- ſoundered, or ſhook in the 
ſhoulders, is an ignorant pretender to 
the knowledge of this 2 fn Wo 


_- himſelf Shes: in the cd 


nes 2 8 168 1 551075 . 55 * An: HE 


Now, to prove the e chi 
doctrine, and that ſhoeing is but a 
partial good, take this ſame narrow 
heeled, or ſtrong· footed horſe (which, 


becauſe it is fair to the eye, is perhaps 


called a very good one) pare down the 


cruſt as much as you can, cut the 
toe off round and ſhort; and turn him 


out to graſs bare-footed, he will be- 


ee cee, time, if the 


3 fr 


by 6 1 interior C 


4) 


inter parts af che ſoot are not dil 
eaſed .- 10 ob 31m ann 
auc bild wand 29 n 10 MTS itf1 
The true cauſe aa bel 
the foot not being confined? in a 
ſhoe, the weight of the horſe expands 
the ſame; the cruſt, and the ſtricture 
of the coronary ring, is relaxed by 
the dews and moiſture, and the com- 
n on the ya n I 

0 * . 
: And: An . ating tak the! un⸗ 
kilful are impoſed on by the farrier, 
who (having done ſomething to your 
horſe, for what he calls a 3 in 
the ſhaulder, and ordered him to be 
turned to. graſs) vainly believes ſuch 
ſoundneſs to be the effect of his re- 
knowledge of the We per- 
ſnaded: to believe the lame. 1 Ro 200 


w | 1 5 1 2 * 1 be 1 1 51 «3 4 1 1. 25 04 190 


a 14 8 3 * * ds. n bes ea * 
141 Gn 10 G92 Ni Dil Take 
: | 


| 14) | 
cho af law; bouiert.od 03. 91dait 
Take the ſame horſes; whole feet 
by their open figure and relaxed ſtate 
are become ſound, confine chem again 
in a ſhbe, keep them at houſe, in ſpite 
of all art ſome of them will become 
lame again, perhaps the firſt time of 
riding; eſpecially if the weather be 
hat and dry, merely e _ com- 
faden nene wie 


"Who RFI nod: r ee 
barbarities of rowelling, || bliſtering, 
nay, even boring the ſhouldets with a 
ſed-hot iron (under pretence of curing 
a lameneſs therein) committed on this 
moſt noble animal, by the obſtinacy, 
| Or or folly. of nts 331 
AN MH 
1771 Vet 1 atk ws bis ata to - 
ma n, chat there i is no ſuch thing as 
BR” lameneſs i in the ſhoulder; | becauſe 
"the muſcles and — thereof are 
Dt12491c * | liable 


8 Ls 
liable to be ſtrained, as well as other 


muſcular n ee | 
nen bod BITS, FRAIL nn * oct. 2 


ot 


But that dai ever aſter be 

Pre Iwill lay down one 
unerring rule, whereby he may diſtin- 
guiſn the reality of this diſorder, with- 
out confulting the farrier at all; which 
is, that the horſe, in this eircumſtance, 
always drags his toe upon the groutid ; 
for it is impoſſible that the horſe can 
extend his foot to go on, without ex- 
tending alſo the muſcles of the ſhoul- 
der; which act of extenſion he, to 
avoid pain, or from inability, tors 
wot chuſe to have perfor 


Ni 0 


the endeten of the eek 
with the ſcapula, or blade-bone,' that 
ſuch is capable of diſlocation, either 
forward or 'backwarc Hh gong ar 
9 many farriers in this ing 


il 


2 


che means —— 

the, Po the lame leg z the truth 
of Which they would, atteſt. on cath, 
perhaps, ſeal with their blood. 21 71 
4018 7 9718 N Ake Jetta MI 

But a patten · ſhoe, in this caſe, myſt 
of n . do harm inſtæad of good ; 
I becauſ eit will foree the head of the 
humeral- -bone further from its ation 

lation with the ſcapula. 


93 * 1 
86 * E43 


id Fine 51 fuſt © htc, of this 
treatiſe, I have ſeen, an inſtangg of a 


Eg diſlocation of this bone in à horſe, 


which was eahily reduced by being 
immediately taken in hand, which puts 
| this wat gut of diſpute 3, Lay dl. 

Pute, hecauſe ſome of our | 
Wxirers n the ſubject of horſe, bare 
boldly. ſaid, ſuch. a, diſlocation cannot 

; happen. Which doctrine of, theirs 
ere oa ye bitte ou 


I 


( 


men are dequfinted with that pa + 
the atiatonry of A Horſe, which relate 

to the i ature? of *irticulation; 
when this hutnerdlbone is redhced; 
it is very proper fo! the Nets WES 
a patten · ſnoe for ſome time oats; 
till the ligaments: belonging to chis 
joint have recovered their former 
ſtrength. Towards which the fre wh 
quent uſe of vinegar will connibute 
as l as any W V% i 


15 


No this proper elbe Ktetbeleg 
all emen . * e excifon 
both ways. DO 11 Senor 
29126: 44 e Jo | * 268, doit F 

. By! diſeaſes ariſing from, the” on- 
traded form of the 6% „ froth” con e 
quent pain, and manner of ſtanding 
in the horſe, to caſe theſe feet, the” 
muſcles of the ſhoulders ocraſio 
waſte away; and this is what is meant 
by, the e hed cheſt- foundered, Li flu k 


| « 48 ] 

in che ſlahdem) which miſtake ariſes 
„Aer Wg ern — 
_ [$7618 ee "3 : 


"hd . 4 HO e by 

; abt ene or other diſorders in the 
foinr of the hock, the muſcles of the 
quarter will frequently waſte away alſo, 
but it will be equally abſurd in either 
of theſe caſes to ſay, that the lame- 
neſs of the horſe is in the ſhoulder, or 
in the quarter; in both theſe caſes 
the cauſe is the ſame; namely, pain, 
and habit of ſtanding — And yet from | 
violence received on the ſhoulder; the 
muſcular parts may waſte aways in 
IO A e TA Sec 

— 05 fer width che 
Echeir is to be obferved;- that where 
both ſhoulders, ate waſted, vou will 
readily perceive the canſe of it in both 
feet; but t if both feet are not concerned, 


OT 


[ 1 


15 4 10 4 
or one ſhoulden only be walked) ; WY 
owing to ſome impreſſion or violence 
upon the nerve, or artery, for which 


I believe, there is no remedy in either 
caſe; but theſe diſtinctions are ſo far 
of uſe, that they may be the means 
to prevent our puniſhing the animal to 
no purpoſe, which too oſten happens, 
from our not being acquainted wn 
the real cauſes of diſcafe. N 
Fe prove Kill Farther, ahi ſharing 
is, but a partial good, When an . 
other kind of foot is become ſhelly | 
and broken, the cruſt thin, or the heels 
low, turn the horſe out to graſs with 
out ſhoes, raſp the foot ſhort at the 
toe, keep it conſtantly raſped as it 
grows, ſuch foot will in a ort time 
flouriſh again, and become juſt as ĩit Was 
in a N Raj, ben he was a ae 
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19 tes W it te ebnen 
| ide it is much to the advantage of all 
colts to keep their toes ſhort; mares 
alſo in foal will by this means carry 
their load much eaſicr. Diſcretion be- 
ing had thereunto, as in paring the 
human nail, which, if cut too 8 
_ cauſe a Ry forenels.” {fe 
3 9 9 1517 * l 
Neevertb e no barm, except an 
immediate ſoreneſs, which will | ſoon 
go off, attends cutting the toe of the 
horſe even to the quick, as dba be 
e ere 25 
, 115 you "15h a horſe, Whole Woti is 
fleſhy, whole ſole is higher than the 
cruſt, take him and cut him 0nd at 
the toe, till the blood follows, and 
ſtands in drops; turn him to graßß 
. he will in a a ſhort time 
ly e make 


7 


(581 3 
make a new * at the coronet, the 
weak cruſt will become by degrees 
more ſolid, and the thin ſole more ob- 
durate, the heels will get high and 

ſtrong, and behold, where you could 
not before well find a place to drive a 

nail, the whole foot is now rendered 
tough and firm, will bear hammering 
like a piece of board, will carry as 
flat a ſhoe as any other kind of foot, 
and will continue ſo to do, if it be 
never pared or ſtopped. Provided al- 
ways, the interior parts of the foot 
have not been injured by diſcaſe or 
accident. | | ; 


IOW] it is manifeſt —— that 
all horſes, when turned to graſs for a 
time, ſhould have their. ſhoes taken 
off, and their toes kept raſped! _—_ , 


and ſhort. 
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-- The font of Qallions: mas! a0 ben 
1 ſhoes, whether they are kept 
at houſe or abroad; the cruſt at the 
bottom of the foot being occaſionally 
pared down, according to the _ 
den and AER thereof. ee 


Let any man W 0 one ak of 4 
ſtallion ſo managed, and the other in 
a ſhoe, he will ſoon find a Ni diffe- 6 
rence between the to feet. *.. 


„ Hents i it will follow, ive Ml wk 
ers of horſes, ſhould be well verſed in 
the difference of feet, the laws of na- 
ture ſeldom varying i in this or other | 


* 2 


Aal Tis occurs to me the wrong 
3 of the grooms in the indiſ- 
criminate cuſtom of ſtopping and 
Sin all ſorts of let; for greaſing 

and 


(63 GR YE 
and ** ſuch feet, whoſe could is 
weak, and whoſe ſole is ſpongy, will 
render them more weak and more 
ſpongy ; fuch feet cannot be kept too 
ae” 5 | 


. * * J 
a 14 4 
* % 


Nevertheleſs, it is neceſſary to an- 
oint the coronary ring of ſuch with 
ſome cooling oil, ointment, or muci- 
laginous compoſition, to keep it pliant, 
and free from contraction and rigidity. | 
—Urine will alſo render the cruſt of 
weak feet tough, and Og to ira 
date the fole. | 


eee Een the bot being | 
capable of contraction and expanſion, 
ſtrong feet cannot be kept too full of 


oil, fox the reaſons before given. 


1 4 . 
<1 ee ee boft69t bug gige olt Son: 
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me of various zee, Lane 


A FOSSE in us vari- 
ous accounts of fractured bones 
in the foot; for my on part, I have 
neyer ſeen any ſuch thing, but can 
cally” . pen to the wee 


Vet 1 At rn many eee of 
ſudden lameneſs brought . on! horſes in 
hunting and in racing, by a falſe ſtep, 
which have continued lame their whole 
life-time; and upon examination, 1 
have Found) the ligaments of the nut- 
bone rendered uſeleſs, for want of 
timely aſſiſtance and knowledge of 
the cauſe; from hence the cartilages 
of the Ga have been ſometimes oſſi- 


bed and the bones = the foot have 
| been 


1 55 1 

MY 5 waſted, and ſome- 
times enlarged, it. being no uncom- 
mon thing to meet a horſe, whoſe feet | 
are not fellows; the natural form of 
the injured foot being generally altered 
hereby; and nothing can contribute 
m_ to ſuch an accident, than the 

unequal preſſure of the . in our 
modern ADDED N |. SHO} ; 

The Atrieture wy A da cruſt; | 4g 
narrow form of the foot with hard ri- 
ding, and much uſe, will alſo produce | 
an oſſification of the cartilages of the 
Joint of the foot, from which a ſtiff- 
neſs in the part always enſues.— And 
this may be called a ſpurious Anchy- 
loſis; and offification frequently hap- 
pens in different parts of the human 
body, from various. unknown cauſes. ; 
here is alſo another kind or de- 
gree of Anchyloſis, by which i 1s to be | 
underſtood a total loſs of motion in 
| the 


— — ———— 


i 56 * 
the joint, the firſt admitting fome 
ei af drt: füt fu 


1 * „ct 3 


there is glu ads, the 


1 dk Wt #742) * Oy 


;, 1n,gyerygoint 


| ule of which i is, to pour forth in bon 


a 3 To theſe: are added certain 
als, that diſcharge a thinner fluid, 
ui ich, mixed with the other, malces a 


et of a proper conſiſtence, 


whoſe uſe is to lubricate the ends of 


the bones, q .all Which, for the Jake of 


tiotion, . are covered with a cartilage 


7 br e out FE 14 Fab Fl 8 
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N 3 theſe 7 are inflamed 
by motion, they grow occaſionall/ 
rigid, pour forth more ſparingly their 


_ and at length become dry and 
; indurated.—Hence J have been led to 


think; this oſſification of the carti- 


; lages is a ſecondary diſorder, depend- | 


ing on the ſtate or e * this 
mucous liniment. i 


I \ 
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That Abbie n ”Y | 
glands, I have ſeen frequent inſtances, 
where - the fetlock joint, of a hunted 
ſtag has been cut aſunder i in the fur- + 
mer-time, when the lea ps. have been 
ſtrong, and the ground hard and d Y 

| the mucus thereof bed been 0 
very länguine colour, | 


(1k STILL 7 t 1 


1 
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Who. now hall doubt, he ame 


may; happen, to the houſe, clpecially | 
when another weight is added to his 


own, Moreover, there are inſtances, 


where. the mucus of the joint in hu- 
man bodies has been ſo diſeaſed, either 


by accident, or bad habit of body, as 
to cortrode the cartilaginous ends of 
the. bones; and this will account for 
the true anchyloſis in ſome meaſure; 
which entire lee 4 a m_ can 


[ 58 | CEYY071 Oh | 
AFL bre, Mäher ſomg ulceration 


in the DIRE lages 2 Tar tn öl L ods 


Ehe War gon ea 6 to' ft, 
2 Well 2s Scher Bn abt ad the Gr 
TRE Rr OB 
caſual Ebel where che Sünde 0 
the fame, are not primarily conceryed, | 
is c capa ble of producing the tpi Urious 
anchyloſis, from the wick, an inſpil- 
fared, ſtate of the mucus,—which 1 in- 
Pigatton happens, from want of fric- 
tie on of the heads of the bones upon 
each other Hence the particles 'of 
| this mucus not being divided; there 
wil be a criſpitude in the -ligamen- 
tous fibres of fuch Joint — WR Ana d "vis 
inſpiffation of the mucts from m any 0- 
ther - "eaſe, "val accotint for he 20 
fon,” w "why the Horſe, who goes Tame me 
- out Cre ſtable, becomes by degree: 
more - ſound; — * ne e 
heads of the bones do, by their action, 
828 at- 


- 
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attenuate thi pr tnns Us s fluid ; Bom 


11 Pri ty 


2 varts are bet ubrica 
1 8 diſo rder, turning — r 

for 0 Me 5145 14 21 

out, or keeping k m looſe ga 

open building, il 11 1 5 contr F 


: 1 & ws 4 ks 10 0 


to bis advantage. 5 72 
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Again; a joint may, in great med⸗ 
fire, be deprived of its uſual motion 
by : a redundancy of this f mucbus fluid; 3 
which may be produced by bad hab 
of body 0 wy — veſſels 4 

pointed | to abſorb, or kectcive che Lat 65 
are not e able to perform their” office "a 


/ 
. allt 


ITO S OST INS: 


| Tea at is liable to fre. 
ent lameneſs. 1 blows received 
york . whereby the ligaments "for- 
rounding i it become inflanied and ri 112 
gid, and the 1 groan are thick” - 
encd c or indyrated. ELL 
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And lameneſs will be occaſioned 
| by: ſtrains, of the muſcular, or ten- 
dinaus parts of the leg, continued. 
daun to the foot of the horſe 
from windgalls, running thruſhes, 
ſplints, ring-bone, canker in the foot, 
ſtraining the tendons of the leg, and 
what is called à letting - down, or re- 
laxation of the ſinew, from ane 
bones, nene 75 e 
ahr! rn 
No- wel which Hikes . 1 
are the only kinds of lameneſs, that! 
have ever been able to diſcover attend- 
ing the fore part of the horſe ex- 
cept ſuch as are ocaſioned by the cri- 
ſis of a fever, or by i injuries received 
fram, extrangous. bodies—And I::bave 
beep the more particular in rin 
forth the nature of ſome. of theſe, that 
the, unſkilful may not be impoſed on 


| 1 ignorance of * * = 
Oric 
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| [ 61 J 
horſe puniſhed for ag incurable. dic. 
order: 5320 | af. II Arta 1 * "A 
31. 10 115 cet 9117 40 1181 
In the hinder part of 5 Hs 
lamencſs is much leſs frequent than 
ae e and * various. 5 


= Jiflocation of 8 N or Rs 
bud: happens very ſeldom, and when- 
ever it does, it proceeds fi tom a rup- 
ture of the round ligament (occaſion- 
ed by ſome violence) or an elongation 
of the ſame, from a diſeaſe of the 
part; inſtances. of both which I have 
ſeen in a bullock and a horſe, as well 
as of fractures of the head of the 
thigh ances and of. 1 Os Perron | 5 

Now to diſtingu n with” 3 
the reality of ble it muſt be 0b. | 
ſerved, that when the bone is broke in 
either of theſe caſes, / the ani atm "will 


in a dan N to reſt upon chat 
ex 


£67 
do pod 5M. +. 
pa 4 10 le, and eee more and 
more, till the bone conſol idates, and 
becomes * but When the round 
ligament is ru tured, or elongated to 
1 certain 1 5 the head 5 of che bone 
le from the ſocket, 25 leg ſwings, 
the animal cannot reſt upon it at all, 
and by continually bearing all the 
weight upon the other leg, he ſoon 
becomes lame of that alſo; and at laſt 
does. not chuſe to ſtand at all. — More- 
over, in the caſe of elongation or rup- 
ture of the round ligament, the whole 


limb becomes. longer ; and in the caſe 
of; a fracture of the thigh- bone, it 
becomes ſhorter ; 3 but in à fracture 
of the os ilium, this abbreviation may 
ot may not happen, depending alone 
on the hatüte or or manner of the fracture. 
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But the common Hand? | attend 


1 this joint is occaſioned by the re- 


ſtate of ſome of the — | 
be- 
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bp 1 920 TY | 
23 on a weak pärt, a a ſwell | 
wall, ariſe on the bock, artendled 


7 
111 5 
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From: Fl een ftrain fudden' fret 
ings, will ariſe i in the caxities on each 
fide. the, e attended witk great 
Be. 0 . to e 514,57: ald 
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"of No there are two x Garth, one 
called the bone Kevin, the other 7. the 
wt Tanin b 


e 4 , oft 
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Wor 
| 1 20 Mt 57 
=» curþ\] 18 a u 6 the 3 Joint 
of the hinder, leg below the hock— 
all theſe are Fa, ptoductire of 
lameneſs, |, e 0 
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ele b Se hinder [parts-of the 
horſe, are, I think, cafily, diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, by their effects on 
che horſe, hen put into motion 
for inſtance—if the horſe; when made 
to go on, be lame in any of the muſ⸗ 
cular parts belonging to the foot, he 
will endeavour to give the Foot 44 
by not ſetting it fully on the 2 
Dit che latteneſs be ir the fetlock 
Joint, or the tendons of the leg, or pro- 
ceed from windgalls, or be in the 
bock, or proceed from, ary ſwelling: 


ed by a curb, or ſparine” or catiktr, 
all ſuch cauſes, will be very manjfeſt 
to the e yo—if the lamegekt 2 in the 


E e of thi limb; 625 will drag ; 
his toe upon the ground, more or 


leſs according to che degree of injury 


[ . «a 
1 5 1 


he has received, as in Mm manner of 
lameneſs in'the ſfibülder; And if it be 
in the ligatnerits belonging tothe Joint 
of 'the hip; er ürl-Bote, he will in 
ſuch cafe reſt his foot 


his trot with that leg, Wick yet per- 
haps be very ſound in tits walk; nd 
theſe rules canhot vary, becatiſe che 
parts ee de, om their nature 
ear thi de Vas, Ze 6 age pn 

plant; that 8 to ſay tie -taotion * 
the limb will he certain and determinate, 
according to the i injury done to particu- 
n e amb 
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according te —— _ proceeds 
from humours-. 


* 1 
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— moſt of th! es Leila, 


ho have wrote on this ſubject, haue 


NN. K made: 


Aly upon the : 
ground, but will halt or ſtep ſhort in 


267 
made themſelves merry Vith the jock- 


ies and farriers, for uſing the word 
humours, when the horſe is ſuppoſed 


to have a crazy eee ona 
habit of body. 24rd rot 


a fy Witz 


4 " And yer herein the deg — un- 
learned both mean the ſame. thing, as 
appears from the practice of the one, 
and. writing of the other The un- 
learned in this caſe adminiſter phyſick, 
and piſſing, drinks, put in rowels, and 
turn to graſs; the learned recommend 
purging, » and alterati ves, and falt 
mari. 1h AL IT . 683 22 N 55 


| But as all words are arbitrary, ad 
at che will of the impoſer, it ſeems. to 

me of little conſequence what choice 
we make of words, provided always, 
they are uſed to bear a, determinate 
meaning—ſo that, for the ſake of 
peace, diſtinction, and cuſtom, I am 


well 


6]. 


| well content this good old Phraſe 
Abbild Mad its ground unmoleſted, 


There b. Hccheft then proceeding 
from humours ; that is to ſay, the blood 
and juices in track conſtitutions are 
very viſcid, and not paſſing ſo readily. 
thro* the various canals of circulation, 
obſtructions do ariſe, by Which the 
ſoft parts are affected with Pain, and 
Ein el enſues mne in one Part, 
ſometimes i in eee 


Prop why is not the word humours 
as proper here, as any other word, if 
not eee = 


x 
| : 
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Treat 735 the management [4 theſe kinds 
71 1 a f 
bk "of E ameneſs which |, have been a ha 


©: 1408 hand 
f "recited, 
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* O the farriers, . the 
cause of lamenchs i in the fore 
ar t of” the horſe is not vilible to 
ddem, do moſt frequently aſſert, that. 
it i is in the ſhoulder, and by chance, 
that it is in the foot. 


"Wa they Maw this laft to be the 
caſe; their method of acting is. firſt to 
bliſter, and then to fire upon the co- 


ronar) ring all round, at various in- 
tervals of ſpace. 


But bliſtering inflames, and firing 
contracts the coronary ring, which is, 
or ſhould be of a pliant nature, and 


ten- 


( 6 ] 


renders it more rigid; the effects of 


which n A 


For FI TY or narrow: Ss 
ere at graſs, or loaſe in à houſe, 
and ſhort ſhoes, are very beneficial; 
and moſt horſes with-ſuch. ſeats; eig. 
cially on training ground, would do 
fall as well, perhaps better, if their 
fore feet: were never ſhod at; all, but 
were kept raſped thort at the toe, and 
their cruſt! at the bottom was Tre 


onally pared down. 


| For Wie ariſing from a ſudden 
falſe ſtep, which, if I rightly under 
ſtand La. Foſſe, he calls a compreſſion, 
and which he accounts for by the ac- 
tion of the coronary- bone puſhing 
the nut- bone againſt! the tendon, and 
compreſſing the ſame as between an 
anvil, anda hammer, he has propoſed: 
two remedies, to remove the inflam- 
mation 


(here in England -I thedn) eee 


(1). | 
mation cauſed by it; and its bad con- 
ſequences 3 ne is to draui the outer 
ſole the other is to pare it, till it be- 
comes thin and flexible, to bleed in 
the foot, and to uſe emollient poultiſes 
and fomentations round the foot and 
thecoronet; three fourthsof theſe caſes, 
he ſays, are cured by ſuch methods with-' 
qut drawing the ſole; and I beg leave 
to add, that 1 deve: all might be, 
if they were immediately taken in 
ee craſt or hoof was alſo 
pared down as lo- as poſſible, and 


rendered thin on every part—becauſe, 


the interior inflamed parts will he! 
more relieved by external applications, 
when the thickneſs and ſtricture of the 
cruſt; are removed, than wien the 
great objection L have to drawing the 
ſole, i beſitles the cruelty of the opera- 
tion s that nineteen horſes in twenty 


—— been 


77 
been more or leſai lame afterwards; 
when uſed; again, aud that from a 
contraction: of the hoot occaſioned by 
ſuch 1 ba „At . 2 A100 j 
iat 10 4 1gat:ar: 


— * 8 wh daes 


enn more on the folly and ab. 
ſurdity of our Engliſh» ſhoers, with 
reſpect to their treatment of aſe-· footed 
horſes, and which has been in part 
ſpoken of before, Now horſes with 
ſuch feet being generally lame, it is 
a conſtant cuſtom with bel by 8 
pate away all the outer ſole of duch 
horſes as much as poſſibl and to | 
render their feet. hollow. By this they f 

propoſe to remove the preſſute ot bind- 
ing of the outer ſole upon the inner, 

and ſo. to cure his lameneſs, which; 
by the bye, I never yet faw give ſo 
much as a temporary relief but if it 
did, it would ſtill be a bad cuſtom 


for the preſſure or binding of one ſole 
beef upon 


( 72 ] 
upon the othen, is in this cab wing 
to the depth and:{trengthjuandicons 
texture of the axuſt; ori hoof ſiuſt cum · 
preſſing the outer ſole q uiſo hðαn by 
paring away the outer ſole, which 
belpe to keep the cruſt! or hoof ex- 
rendered. deeper, ſtrongen and nar- 
tener alſo, than it was before; by 
which; addition of ſtrength, depth, 
and, contraction, the outer ſole, as it 
grews- again, is alſo more ſtrictiy em- 
| braced-and compreſſed than it as be- 
18 pared Away, till che horſe at length 
begonnen ſo lame, that he cannot well | 
n himſelf. Hat iet dr, n 12s. 194A 
il mig nnn: F109 [© 5p40 * 
Ag Neu dhe, proper e treating 
ſuch fert is, to pare dom the. cruſti a 

much as 2 
; the 


N 
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the quick; to keep the frog high, and 
che outer ſole full, and even with the 
cruſty} and to relax, and ſoſten . 
emen * all REES: itt. 
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13 Foſſe directs us how: to diſtin. 
guiſh a ſtrong compreſſion (as he calls 
it) by a ſwelling in the coronet, and 
the great pain occaſioned by puſhing 
the thumb againſt it, two inſtances of 
which he gives us that were not cured, 
even when the ſole was draun Nou 
I very much queſtion, but theſe ſwel- 
lings at the coronet deſcribed by him 
ronary-bone y and tho I do not mean 


to detract in the leaſt from his merit 


and {kill in the knowledge of the parts 
belonging to the horſe, yet I am the 
more inclined to think him miſtaken 
in this particular, becauſe he lays it 


down as a rule, that the coronary- 


bone will admit of no diſlocation, 


E - 


[#4] 

being ſo ſecurely tied round by liga- 
ments, tendons, cartilages, and / the 
conſtruction of the-hoof—whereas; in 
fact, all bones, which help to com- 
poſe a joint, and that are capable of 
motion, are capable alſo of diſloca- 
tion — and that this coronary- bone is 

capable of motion, will be eaſily prov- 
4 by the uſe of a muſcle which is 
inſerted into it —and the foot and paſ- 
tern bone have each of them alſo a 
muſcle inſerted to them. Now the 
tendons of theſe three muſcles may 
occaſionally perhaps become united 
from hard labour, ſo as to appear one 
tendon; and yet in fact what is com- 
monly. called the great tendon of tlie 
fore leg has three diſtinct muſcles, 
with three inſertions into theſe three 
bones before · named. 


Where 
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Where the une are — 
there is no cure; — for an anchylofis, 
there is no cure; here the bones of 
the foot are enlarged or waſted, chere 
is-1 no cure. 5 65 


0 * 
th a * 


To remove the inflam mation of che 
glands, and to prevent an induration 
and enlargement of the ligamentous 
parts, and the in· teguments of the fet- 
lock joint, the conſequence of repeated 
violence, it is a good Cuſtom. for all 
ſportſinen to cauſe theſe joints of the 
horſe, after a day's hunting, to be well 
fomented with flannels dipped in warm 
water, or a decoction of ſome emol- 
lent herbs; and ſome warm flannel 


cloths ſhould be moderately bound there- 
on, for the enſuing night. 


— „ 
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Fer want of this, ar ſome ſuch me- 


| "thod, lameneſs. (as was before aid) of- 


ten happens to this joint. us 21 il 60 


To cure this, the farrier bliſters and 
fires upon the joint, by either of which 
methods, applied whilſt the parts are 
inflamed, the inflammation thereof is 


moſt certainly increaſed, from hence a 
3 calloſity of thoſe parts is maſt likely to 


be entailed for ever; inſtances enough 
of which we may ſee every day, and 
they are as contradictory to the diſor- 
der, as endeavouring to extinguiſh fire 
by pouring ſpirits of wine thereon. — 
For a lameneſs of the tendon 1 * 
1 ſame Im 8 


Wow all e, are + ridges ina 
? | hints; whereon are fituate many ſmall 
glands, that are | forced by the action 


of the tendons to pour forth their mu- 


NON] Cus, 


T7) 
cus, which ſerves as oil to lubricate the 
dry and rigid; as otherwiſe they would 
do like any other cord of firings: 


the leg, where nothing intervenes but 
a thin membrane, what hand can de- 
termine the boundaries of theſe bodies, 
whoſe: Appearance, by the heat of the 
iron, is FRO a. the 
_ | 3407-1 0 
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No ow ; mark the event of ane. 0 


if the! fi nin no farther thi 
the ſkin, no advantage can accrue to 
the tendon, but the fibres of the ſkin. 
will become contracted, and leſs pliant; 
— if the fire reaches the membrane, 
or ſheath of the tendon, ſome of its 
glands are deſtroyed, and the tendon 
becomes more or leſs rigid. If the 
tendon 


| 
li 
| 
| 
| 


£25] Fe 
tendon be burnt, the conſequence. will 
be ſtill worſe, and in either caſe! the 
velocity of motion will; be/inipeded; 
no man (I believe) remembring a race- 


horſe once fired, equal to what he was 
before. 


' 
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or ligaments ſurrounding the ee 


joint, or a tendon is inflamed or en- 
larged by repeated violence, or exer- 
ciſe continued on a weak or inflamed 


Peer _ OG 2 _ be 


Turn your bank Vooſe in ans open 
building, bleed him plentifully, and 


give him cooling ſalts, let the injured 


parts be fomented twice a day with the 
decoction of ſome emollient herbs boil- 
ed in water, ſuch as white lilly roots, 
mallows, elder leaves, and flowers, 


a leaves, or the like. The parts, 


7 when 
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when dry, are to be filled with fone 
cooling ointtent, and ſome of the 
fomentatiot is to be thickened with 
oatmeal, to che conſiſtence of a poul: 
tice, and * there. 


1 the 8 A N is 
gone off, a cataplaſm may be applied 
twice a day, compoſed of common 
ſalt and the white of eggs, mixed with 
a little vinegar and oatmel, and the 
parts bathed with cold vinegar (heat 
evaporating the ſubtle ſpirit thereof) 
but if theſe remedies do not avail, why 
then the ue of bliſters, after proper 
and previous e evacuations, may perhaps 
be the means of effecting a cure, by 
unloading t the veſſels contiguous to the 
parts affected. — On all theſe occaſions 
the horſe ſhould be turned to grass, | 
and. indulged with proper reſt, that 
the diſeaſed parts may recover theit 
former fineneſs, tone and ſtrengths. 
3101 Wich 
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"With pinch to el, che — 15 
a great advantage by bliſtering and 
firing, becauſe the leg is ſo inflamed 
hereby, that it is ĩmpoſſible to ride 
the horſe for a conſiderable time after 
the operation ; fo that if he happens 
to get ſound, it is generally thought 
to be the effect of bliſtering, and fire- 
ing; which ought, in — 2 to be 
IND to the reſt he hay had. 


t ws: any other method pls | 
been used for this purpoſe, and the 
part looks fair to the eye, the rider 
mounts, his horſe is lame again the 
firſt day, and the groom wiſely con- 
bo nor ay mend 


3 n er 4 Wh n 


firained the tendons of his wriſt or 


* ee deen he has fuf- 
| fered 


bf 


187 
ferec from the leaſt motion of the 
parte and how dong a time has been 
before he has been able to 
bear the extenſwnn of fuch tendons, 
even when all appearances have been 
fun. —Will dot che cafe * duch wien 
neee Line Waun 1 we 


My din 10 cannot ep eng 
the jockey, who, having his horſe. 
matched, and in his exereiſe the ten- 
dons are ſo inflamed, that he cannot 
takes him out Morning and evening to 
give We ad 2096" e tus, 


£ 
F 
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Bot this walking — can con- 
tribute httle towards keeping hirn in 
wind, or making him fit for the race 
yet ſtil} helps to fatigue the tendon. 
Whereas, if the bone was kept quiet, 
and proper applications applied to the 
en pen, it is = poſlible he might 


recover 


les! 


Therefore; . = impro- 
per for him to gallop, it muſt be much 
"OP for him to lie quite ſtill; and the 
this caſe, are to bathe the parts with 
cold vinegar, to rub in ſome cooling 
ointment when it is dry, and to renew 
the cataplaſm of ſalt twice a day; ſalt 
externally uſed, being the 3 a 
cutient I am, acquainted: with. . 


The uſe of ardent ſpirits do harm 
to tendinous parts when there is any 
tenſion, becauſe, if then apply d, they 
render the fibres rigid; but when the 
tenſion is gone off, ſuch may help to 
brace and ſtrengthen the parts a high- 
heel'd ſhoe will alſo be of uſe in this 
caſe, as it will help in ſome meaſure 
e way nn nn Es 


1 * 1 
Hö 4 n © af (ner * 
Now I bestens to Wege he has 
been in part ſaid already; namehy, that 
all lameneſs i in the tendons of a draught, 
road, or running horſe, happens ge- 
nerally from the unequal ſurface of out 
modern concave ſhoe, and from rob- 
bing that tendon,* which is continued 
to the bottom of the foot, of its pro- 
per p vint of ſupport, by paring the 
frog.- —Hu nter ind ced may 6ccafion- 
ally get a lameneſs in the tendons, 
from various i injuries and violence re- 
ceiyed ir in their different kinds of work. 
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The method of curing windgalls, 
according to the preſent mode, is va- 
rious; but before any ching is ſaid 


touching this practice, it is neceſſary 
to N what 15 are. 


From ſtrains, or Be bebe on 


the tendinous or membranous' parts, 
8 M 2 the 


L* 


the juices of the — are . 


* ts contents are Ears to ho whit 
| of an egg; and dhe diſeaſe, is correſ- 


dane to what the ſurgeons call a 
a an on 5 e ee 55 e 


9144 


4 


| RR, * "ths ns 4. tumour — 1 
knife « or laneet, L uch 1 is always fur 


to be filled again when, the wound p 

healed, alter having been att ended 
with much pain. Ocken bliſter, which 
for à time ſeems to have diſcharged 
this "ſwelling, but when. the horſe 
as into uſe it 0 ws in. "on 


Ober =o upon the parts by hich 
the outer tegument or ſkin is rendered 
rigid and. indursted hence the pain 
occaſioned by oy tumoun gy 


44 
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than it was before, and the horſe i 
fit for Dang. but the Cart. 


But a proper l is — _ 
an inciſion into the ſkin, and tales off 
the ſame with the bag, and its con: 
2 : ſometimes theſe cyſts or bags lie 

iciyly on the goats of theſe: three 
0 tendons (which are by all wri- 
ters called one, and knomm by the 
name of the great ſinew), and ſome- 
times they. are buried and continued 
from one ade of the leg to the other, 
through: and betwixt the interſtices 1 
theſe tendinous bodies. In ſuch caſe 
alſo the cyſts muſt be diſſected out, and 
entirely deſtroyed, or elſe the wound 
moſt frequently remains fiſtulous, or 
the cyſts fill again, but when the eyſt 
is not ſuperficial, the operation is very 
difficult, and dangerous too, on ac- 
count of the horſe's ſtruggling. 


| 
f p : * * 6 1 4 P m 
* 1 * 1 
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And 


e 34163, Roe lh e $61 wy At 
And there are other eftyfted tile 
mours incidental to the horſe, whoſe 
dikerende couſiſts onl y in their con- 
tents: Anti which are to be cured after 
the abe manner as the former. 
Dohse ud abe aten to this Gilt 
Gade on the knee, for the cure of 
which, bliſtering” and firing are uſed; 5 
g ind a 9880 (North His Veel 
Hons "hat nas been of mort utility 
to tlie World than two fartiers. — 
way of theſe Taff Hidve'T cut obt with 
ir of ſeiflars* Aeiving the cure tobe 
Sos by virtue of the Dog g's tößgue 
_ httow! ans $12 20 bovor!: 30. 212709912 
 Splinits wi will ſometimes occafion lane 
1 but if not at is much better not 
to meddle with them at alk; the uſe 
off bliſters”'on/ theſe does little more 
than inclame the. parte, and the uſe of 


a i iron often rouſes a ſleeping lion; 
Da the 


1971 
the bone of the whole leg being very 
often calarged thereby ʒ and hen hey 
do occaſion lameneſs, you may deſtroy 
them by a cauſtick, which may be 
Sh ang uſed in the Ln 
manner. 


| 'T ake 55 Spaniſh. Flies powdered, 
half an ounce, oil of origanum, ſub- 
limate corroſive, each one drachm; 
ſome nerve ointment, or any other, e- 
nough to make it of a proper confiſt- 
ence ; clip off the hair, and apply 
ſome of this to the part, repeating it 
occaſionally a little at a time for ſeve- 
ral days, till an eſchar begins to ſepa- 
rate, keeping the horſe” s head tied up 
all the while, leaſt; he gnaw it, p— 
When this eſchar appears, the medicine 
is to be ſcraped off, and the part anoint- 
ed with ſome cooling oil ; — 
nothing more remains to be done, but 
to turn the, horſe to graſs, and keep 
; the 


Ti = 
the part daily touched with team off. — 
By theſe means, various eſchars will 
ſcale off one aſter another, til cke par 
1 70 


But gin the effect (which Mr. Mi. 
nors, an eminent ſurgeon in Chancery 
Dane, told me) ſpirit of falt had on 
venereal nodes, I have been induced 
to try the virtue of it on ſplints and 
ſpavins, and other nodes, which, when 
applied with caution and prudence, is 
a wonderful remedy in theſe caſes ; 
but 1 can by no means lay down any 
certain or determinate method of uſing 
it being of ſuch a corroſive and ac- 
tive quality, that it will totally deſtroy 
the ligaments of the joints, if impro- 
perly uſed, or even conſume We bone 
1 a horse I leg i in any part. 


Fer @lenng:down; W | 
* Mr. Ingram, an eminent 


ſur- 


1 59 } | 
ſurgeon in Fenchurch-Sireet, has al- 
ready obliged the world with a reme- 
dy, which, he ſays, has been often uſed 
with ſucceſs ; this is to make a whey 
with ſome allum. boiled in milk, to 
foment the part with the whey, and 
to bind the curds thereon by way of 
cataplaſm ; and after a few days, col- 
cothar of vitriol finely powdered and 
mixed with white of eggs, is to be ap- 
plied as a charge every twenty-four 
hours, and a ſmooth bandage kept on 
the part. Now oil in this, or any like 
caſe muſt do harm, becauſe it relaxes 
the fibres of the tendon, which are al- 
ready too much 1 e 


When the muſcles and 1 of 
the ſhoulder are ſtrained, keep the 
horſe tied up and free from motion as 
much as you can ;—warmth, diſcutient 
fomentations, or the frequent uſe of vi- 
negar, will reſtore him to a ſound ſtate; 

N but 


| r 6o 1 
but the muſcular parts generally reco- 
ver much ſooner than the ligamentous 
or tendinous. 


Extenſion and counter- extenſion are 
proper methods of reducing all joints 
Vinegar and the ſalt cataplaſm is to be 
uſed after the reduction of the bone, a 
bandage ſhould be applied round the 
joint, and proper reſt muſt be allowed. 
Oil or ointment is to be avoided here, 
becauſe the fibres in theſe caſes want 
to be braced, and not to be relaxed, as 
was before obſerved. 


But if there be a great diſtention or 
inflammation of the parts, ſuch ſhould. 


be relaxed with oil, before the reduc- 
tion of the bone is 2 


In the caſe £ a Allee 0 of the 
hip or whirlbone, where the head of 


the bone is fallen down from its ſocket, 
either 


(61 ] 

either by rupture, or elon gation of the 
round ligament, I believe it is in vain 
to think of any remedy. — But where 
the ligaments ſurrounding the joint are 
ſuppoſed to be relaxed, bliſtering and 
firing (which are always coupled toge- 
ther like two hounds) are the methods 
generally followed. 


Now bliſtering, if it be ever proper, 
is in this caſe likely to be of uſe, by 
inflaming the parts, and giving a new 
and increaſed heat to the flaccid and 
relaxed fibres, which may be occaſi- 
onally repeated. Warm ſtrengthening 
charges ſhould be applied afterwards, 
and proper reſt given ; — hut all that 
firing can effect, on this, or any other 
occaſion, is, that by contracting the 
fibres of the ſkin, the relaxed fibres of 
ſome other adjacent part may become 
more ſtrictly embraced ; which cannot 
happen in the preſent caſe, becauſe 
N 2 there 


g | f 2 | 

f ere are f Ong f [ 21 2 0 9H W br 
tern the ſkin and the mg a 
I, think th that firing {rldom i is, of any uc 
in any kind e of lameneſs Wee 


bats —_ 7 N $17 10 1 
25 thor - the ſame reaſon, N a Jame- 


neſs. happens i in the ſtifle, I have found 
bliſtering the moſt immediate; and. ef- 
fectual remedy. —0n this occaſion, a 

broad piece of cloth ſhould be kept. on 
the adjacent part of the flank of the 
horſe, to prevent the inflammation ; 
which would be otherwiſe. ee i 
ſuch bliſtering, 


By repeated bliſtering, a 1 18 ea- 

Bly, cured, if taken in time. 
Il the joi nit of the bock! is much en- 
larged, whatever be the cauſe, there 
1s, generally a redundaney of the mu- 
cus, and the Jigamentous parts and car- 
+Hages will in all probability be * 
: _ 


c 930 

ed. Here again the cuſtom is to bliſ- 
ter and fire: — but here alſo; if the 
parts are inflamed, as they are moſt 
likely to be, bliſtering muſt be wrong 


— vinegar, or warm fomentations, with 
ſpirit of ſal armoniac, are to be uled, 
and the cataplaſm of falt ſhould - be 
uſed twice a day. — In this, or any o- 
ther inflammatory caſes, cooling me- 
dicines ſhould. be given inwardly,” and 
frequent bleeding is. neceſſary. But 
when theſe methods prove unſuccels- 
ful, bliſters may then be tried, tho I 
have never ſeen one inſtance of their 
doing good in this caſe, e a num- 
ber of repeated. bi bid 
12 

But this diſorder. is ofte ten n 
becauſe the ends. of the bones are in 
this caſe often enlarged. . 

When ſudden Fwelliags ariſe in the 
cavities on each ſide of the hock, re- 


peated 


[94] 
peated bleeding i neceſſary; the part 
is to be bathed frequently with cold 
vinegar, the alt. cataplaſm is to be 
uſed,” and ſuch a bandage with bol- 
ſters on each ſide applied, as will moſt 
effectually compreſs theſe ſwellings 
ſo will they — and "oy one 
become RT 


J 410% 7 5 


Fort 4 W b eee ben 
what is called humours, after bleeding 
and proper purgation, the cure is to 
be attempted by ſuch medicines, as 
will moſt effectually produce an altera- 
tion in the blood and juices; amongſt 
which kind of medicines I have found 
ſalt petre to be very efficacious, when 
given daily, and continued for a time; 
which may be done without any inter- 
ruption of exerciſe, if there be no 
other cauſe to prevent the ſame. 
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180 i soon i anhbeld D 
For canker; in che foot; — blue 
vitriol powdered;; and bole armoniac, 
or vinegar added to the ſame, willi ge- 
nerally be found a remedy. If tit 
caſe be obſtinate, a feẽ drops af | 7 
fortis may be mixed therewith. | o} 


383 me" 


| Running thruſhes will be cute with 
lint dipped in ſtrong blue vitriol- water 
thruſt lightly. into the part; but this 
diſcharge, once diverted from its uſual 
channel, ſome more noble part may 
perhaps be affected, or blindneſs enſue. 
Wherefore, when this is attempted, 
che horſe. ſhould be immediately purg- 
ed two or three times, and go through 


a long courſe of the eee 
other n ſalts. 55 


71 
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The blood 3 is. a eta 
expanſion of the veſſel paſſing over the 
hock ; now the general method of 

| treat- 


[96] 
treating this diſorder, is to male a li 


gature round the vein, above and be- 
low gens ſwelling, to prevent ſuture 
circulation; after which, bliſtering is 
uſually. applied to the ſwalling. But 
I think it a more certain cure, to make 
an inciſion thro the ſkin, upon the 
ſwelled part, then -to paſs a ligature 
round the inferior part of the tumified 
veſſel, and to diſſect the ſuperior part 
of it quite out; after: which it is to 
be dreſſed according to the methods 
that will be directed for wounds in 
e PMN) bee ile | 
vl att 6.144 86 :; 9 (14 244 
As dead aa alata | 
F yet ſa any method of a 
un renn neee 


in 


W the uſual and G queing 

dhdeuliforntem,; is by che application 
uf ſome medicine of a cauſtick qua- 
lity, hich being 2 oonti- 


F nued 
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nued for a time to produce an eſchar, 
deſtroys the hair, and * leaves 
behind it a certain blemiſn. 


But the oy" proper 1 is as 
follows; 


Firſt, Clip the hair from the diſ- 
caſed part — make ſeveral punctures on 
the ſame thro the ſkin with a ſharp 
pointed inſtrument — make a longitu- 
dinal inciſion thro' the ſkin above the 
diſcaſed part, about the middle there» 
of—there introduce a cornet, and di- 
late the ſkin with it, as far as the ſwel- 
ling reaches. — Make another ſmaller 
longitudinal inciſion thro' the ſkin be- 
low the ſwelled part, directly oppoſite 
to the wound above, in doing which, 
your probe introduced at top will di- 
rect you. — At the ſuperior wound a | 
cauſtick wrapped: up in a piece of lint 
is to be introduced, and there left. 

O The 
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The. cauſtic-difſplyed, is carried off by 
the inferior wound — the, whole is di- 
rectly to be covered with a warm ad- 
hæſive charge and this is the whole of 
the operation. The cauſtick thus in- 
troduced under the ſkin acts both ways, 
namely, on the membrane underneath 
it, and the outer tegument upon it — 
thus the membrane, outer tegument, 


and the charge, throw themſelves off 
together,” and the diſeaſed or ſwelled 
part becomes fair and ſmooth, with- 
out any blemiſh or loſs of hair. — 
The horſe ſhould be turned Out, or 
kept in a looſe ſtable, and if the eHarge 
comes off before the wound is well, 
another ſhould be immediately applied. 
But in ſpite of this, and all other me- 
thods uſed for theſe diſorders; the horſe 
will wery frequently remain full as lame 
as he was before, although the appear- 
ance of the diſeaſe is removed the 
- reaſon of which is, that the pærioſteum 
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1 5991 
only is ſometimes diſraſed, at other 
times the bone itſelf, and its cellular 

rt. Vet I dare ſay, there is not one 
farrier in this kingdom, but has an in- 
fallible and certain cure nn diſ- 
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PAT I 
E H ri 
_ Treats of 1. ounds in general. 


IT H reſpect to the treatment 
of wounds of the feet by 
puncture, the Sieur La Foſſe has laid 
down ſome rules, which appear to be 
very accurate, and anatomically true; 
for which reaſon 1 ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, and would have it laid down 
as a general rule, that whatever wound 
may happen to che coronary ring, or 

the cellular ſpongy part of thè heel, 
"02 whe- 


[D 100 J 
whether by puncture, tread, inciſion, 
laceration, or ather, accident, no me- 
dicine of an unctious nature (except in 
the caſe of 'a ſandcrack) is to be ap- 
plied to the part, ſuch applications al- 
ways producing fungous or ſpongy 
fleſh, which occaſions much pain and 
inconvenience to the * as well as 
ſome trouble to get rid . | 


With reſ] pee to the treatment of 
wounds in general, there ſeems but 
little {kill required, eſpecially where 
the habit of body is good, the orifice 
of the wound depending, and there is 
room ſufficient for the matter to be 
diſcharged; and here may be laid 


down the proper method of n 
wounds in gener al. 


1f anarterial blood -Leſſel be rr 
ed, bp RIO will be ſtopped, by 
making 


o 
* * — 
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making a ligattire with a needle and 
thread A the — of the ſame. #4 
1 3999 X99 NEH 29C | L471 

- If the Wobrtlagrurdlis dg be ſmall, 
lint di ipped in flour, blue vitriol water, | 
of even oil of vitriol (if occaſſon be) 
will generally have the defired effect 
—over this a digeſtive ſpread on tow 
is to be applied, and the whole co- 


vered with a poultice of Bree * 
milk. 


Aer two days this b Wella "oy f 
come off; the part is to be fomented 
daily with ſome warm fomentation, 
the digeſtive alſo and the poultice is to 
be continued, till the matter appears to 
be well digeſted, and the fleſh of the 
wound begins to look of a red and 
florid colour —the digeſtive may be 
prepared in the manner e, 


i Take 


U 102 


Take of linimentum 'arezi one 
ounce, oil of turpentine two aN 
weit together. 101 BO 10 010 


if 


| Warm fomentations a are ＋ * 


Tate of lage, lavender, roſemary, 
wor rmwood, centaury, chamomile 
flowers, or any of theſe, boil in wa- 
ter, and ſtrain the liquor for uſe. 


When the fleſh. about the wound 
begins to look red, nothing more is 
requifed than gradually to heal the 
ſame ; the fomentation and digeſtive 
are to ts laid aſide, and inſtead thereof, 
lint dipped" in water, ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with blue vitriol, to keep down 
the füngous fleſh, is to be applied, 
and covered with à medicine; called 
unguentum deſiccativum rubrum or 


| I s Cerate. 
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If the blue lint ſhould not be ſuffi- 
cient to keep down the ſpongy fleſh, 
ſome drops of aqua fortis may be add 
ed thereto, or the ſame may be ſprink- 
led with red precipitate, and covered 
with a pledget of the aboye ointment 
or cerate; or, inſtead of this method, 
take of blue vitriol powder « one part, & 
bole armeniac four parts; this is to be 
ſtrewed lightly on the wound, and the 
ſame covered with a poultice; 3 the 
quantity of the vitriol powder may be 
occaſionally increaſed, its ule being to 
keep Heß the growing ſpongy fleſh. A 


Now 7's uſe of ſome ſuch medicine 
or poultice, continued even til the 
wound is healed, is much neater, and 
more eligible than the common me- 
thod, and perhaps a better cure; for 
by means of theſe ſome diſcharge of 
matter is Rill promoted, even till the 


wound 


[1204] 
wound be well—whereas, according to 
the.common method of 1 
ſome waſh, or powder of an eſcharo- 
tick quality is generally applied to the 
part; hence the wound is immediately 
dried up, with an eſchar thereon, which 
ſcales off by degrees, but by ſuch im- 
mediate drying up, an indurated ſwel - 
ling often remains on the part, more 
eſpecially if it be ſituated near a joint. 


4 When wounds happen to the tendon 
of a horſe, great pain and inflamma- 
. . a fever enſues. 


* . * 


I once u. an F Sly hens a 
flexor tendon. of a horſe was wound- 
ed by the Point of a ſharp flint n 
was ſuppoſed) in hunting, 


A Brier. was ſent for, who, not diſ- 
covering this ſmall punctured. wound, 


| declared the horſe to be lame in the 
ſhoulder 


_ 
„ 

b 
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ſhoulder (as they generally do upon all 
occaſions) — - and to cure this ſhoulder 
lameneſs, he put a patten ſhoe on the 
foot of the ſound leg that the horſe 
might be obliged to ſtand upon the 
lame one; which gave him fo much 
pain by ſtretching the wounded fibres, 
that he did not Eliſe to ſtand at all.” 


— SA 


"After aan days, 1 was aide by 
an acquaintance to look at the horſe ; 
upon examination I found the true 
cauſe ; the part was dreſſed with a 
medicine of an agglutinating quality, 
namely, lint dipped in equal yo of 
the balſam and oil of turpentine; this 
was covered with the digeſtive, and a 
poultice applied over the whole ; with 
ſome difficulty I perfuaded tie a686r 
to take the patten ſhoe from the foot 
of the found” leg, and to put it on 
that of the lame one; by theſe means 
the horſe became well, and ſound as 

'E ever; 
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ever; — for the extreme ends of di- 
vided "tendons, if brböughit into Con- 
tact, will in a reaſonable rime uit a- 
daun as 7 as divided bones. eh 


48 
& +4 


ITO 1 


- „Mull here it is to "Ye end that 
all tenting of wounds is a pernicious 
practice, by the uſe of which matter 
is confined, tendons, ligaments, and 
cartilages are injured, and bones are 
rendered carious or rotten; + beſides 
other inconveniences of pain, inflamma- 
ae and Toes dos ng 7 


545 all Fare kd ray matter 
lies lower than the orifice of the wound, 
and cannot flow out, it produces fiſ- 
tulous cavities in the parts. No ĩt is 
always neceſſary to go to the bottom 
of ſuch (Where the parts will admit of 
inciſion (otherwiſe no cure can be ex- 
; 1 F At 
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This is \ the * * reſ * to * 
is called pole-evil in the neck, and 
fiſtula on the wither, both which would 
be eaſily cured if cut to the bottom, 
obſerving carefully to diſtinguiſn be- 
tween theſe cavities, and the interſtices 
or diviſion of the muſcles, and not to 
wound the cervical ligament. 


The proper method of treating theſe 
evils, after the neceſſary inciſions are 
made, and the bleeding is ſtopped, is 
to fill the parts with dry lint, and the 
wound to be treated in every reſpect 


according to the general rules before 
laid down. 


Now the farriers in this caſe, after 
making the inciſions, always begin at 
the wrong end; that is to ſay, they 
make uſe of eſcharotic applications at 


the very firſt dreſſing; hence a ſuffi- 
2 cient 


[ 108 ] 
cient quantity of : granulated fleſh not 
| being ſuffered to inereaſe, the part 
when well, become indented, with an 
unequal ſs, 2 * 20 in * 
ſtance. + | Wy 


In all deep wounds of the muſcular 
parts, cauſed by puncture, ſtabbing, 
or ſtaking, the orifice of the wound 
ſhould be made wider as ſoon as can 
be; for ſuch wounds do not diſcharge 
a laudable pus or matter, by means of 
which, the inflammation attending 
them would be carried off, but a bloody 
ichor flows therefrom, and the wound 
is ever ready to become cloſed again, 
if the orifice thereof be the moſt 


narrow. 


8 Wben 5 are Naked in any 11 
the common cuſtom is to thruſt a can- 
dle up the wound, as far as can be, 


and do keep it confined therein, by 
N which 


[ 209 } 
which means numbers are killed; and 
ing to the conſtitution of the horſe; 
the wideneſt of the orifice of the 
wound, and its depending ſtate 3 for 
if the matter in this caſe be confined, 
or not well digeſted, inflammation, 
tenſion, gangrene, fever, N min 
will certainly enſue. en Te 


Now the proper method of acting 
in this caſe, is to make a crucial inci- 
ſion in the orifice of the wound in this 
manner +, ſufficiently wide for the 
matter to be diſcharged, according to 
the nature of the parts, and the fitu- 
ation of the wound. 


The lips of this inciſed wound are 
to be filled with lint, thruſt gently/be< 
tween them, to prevent their uniting 
again; and if any conſiderable eftu- 
ſion of blood —— this inciſion, it 


will 


Lr! 
will be ſtopped by ſuch methods as have 
been before directed for this, purpoſe, 


covered with the digelive before-named, 
and a poultice applied over; the whole 
— this dreſſing is to remain on the part 
two days, after which ſuch methods 
are to be uſed a8 directed for W 
in general. 


When ſhallow punctures happen on 
the joints or limbs from thorns, ſtubs, 
or other ſharp bodies, if ſuch reach 
the ligamentous or tendinous parts, the 
ſmall diſcharge flowing therefrom, once 
ſtopped by a medicine of a repelling 
or diſcutient quality, will, generally 
produce great inflammation, with other 
bad ſymptoms, and much matter may 
be formed—and yet I have known ſe- 
veral inſtances of ſuch punctures, both 
in the equine and human ſpecies, cured 


by fomentation, and the uſe of falt— 
But 


14 
* 
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But in all ſuch kinds of punctures, e- 
mollient fordentations, We a poultice 
made of bread and milk, or oatmeal 
and ftrong beer grounds, kept « on the 


F. Dip 


part, are the proper methods of cure. 


. Tip lacerated wounds of the ſkin or 
muſcles, a needle and thread may be 
uſed to unite the divided parts (accord- 
ing to the depth and nature of the 
wound) leaving proper intervals of ſpace 
between each ſtitch for the matter to 
flow out; but if great inflammation 
enſue, and' much matter be produced, | 
and lodged in the part, it is neceſſary 
to cut away the ſtitches, and the in- 
flammation will ceaſe; but wounds of 
the ſkin will generally be cured by the 


application of lint dipped in 1 Friars, 
| balam. . 2 515 i 


Inciſed wounds will alſo be cured. 
(in general) by the ſame means. 
In 


[m2] 


In gunſhot wounds, the method, 
before directed will take place, all fo- 
reign bodies being fuſt 3 if it 


can be done. 


If any induration remain on at) 
part when the inflammation is gone 
off, whether it be the effect of drying 
up a wound too faſt, or the conſe- 
quence of a puncture by a thorn, or 
other accident, the parts ſhould be 
well embrocated with ſome cooling 
ointment, with the uſe of emollient 


poultices and fomentations. 
| | $37.3 11 1 
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0 Ho P. II. 


Treats 49 various | other incidents to ahi 
15 
the borſe 16 liable t 40 


4 
3 


I. frequently happens, for want of 


proper care in bleeding at the neck, 
of afterwards, that a ſwelling falls on 


the part, attended with many bad 


ſymptoms ; ſometimes with the loſs of 
the vein, ſometimes with', gangrene, and 
fubſcquent death. Seu 8 
Now this is generally a wag time 
in hand, yet may as generally be cured 
in a few = by the following means, 


As ſoon as you perceive this evil, 


the uſe of warm fomentations, cooling 


ointment, and a poultice of bread and 


milk, will _ Probably. x remove the 
ſame. | 


Q But 
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But if theſe methods danotiſucceed, 4 
rowel, i is to be put into the ſkin, in the 
middle of the horſe's bolom, and with 
a, tobacco: pipe, or any other tube, 
blow up the ſkin quite to the part af- 
fected; ſo will an immediate derivg- 
tion be made therefrom as ſogn. as as 
10 
#a any foeling or induration full; re- 
mains on the neck, it will now be te- 
moved by poultice and fomentations 
or. the uc xing mixture. en ile 


Iii 


* N in yh 1 


Take * ſpirit of wine four ounces, 
camphor and bole powdered, each one 
dram, aqua fortis twenty drops, dip 
ſome lint or tow in ſome of this, ap- 
ply to the part, and bind over it ſome 
warm thick cloaths, without which, 
this application does no good on any 
occaſion. 


When 


arg 1 


When renting happen ul any part 
of the back or wither, from bruiſes of 
the ſaddle,” this aſt medicine is of more 
efficacy than any other I am acquaint- 
ed with—for it will in a few days diſ- 
ſipate ſuch ſwelling entirely, or bring 
it to matter; and what is particular, 
when matter is produced, the ſwelling 
itſelf is of much leſs magnitude than 
it would be, by any other application 
productive of 1 matter. J 


This may be uſed twice a day, rub- 
bing ſome of it upon the ſwelling, and 
wetting ſome lint or tow therewith, to 


be bound on the part. 


But if matter be formed in this caſe, 
as ſoon as you perceive it to fluctuate 
under the finger, it is to be let out with 
a knife — ſome lint dipped in this mix- 
ture, and applied .to the part once or 

$a Q 2 twice 
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twice a day, will cure the ſame, with- 
out any digeſtive or other meant! It 
will alſo cure a rawnels on the back, 
auler part, if nem be 


* led tumours will alſo FOG 
from erviſes by the ſaddle on various 
parts of the back. Which are to be 
cured like other encyſted tumours, by 
taking out the bag and its contents. 


If in taking out an encyſted tumour 
the bag ſhould be wounded, and its 
contents let out, which may happen 
to any artiſt, care ſhould be taken to 
deſtroy the bag as much. as may be 
with the knife—which is to be dreſſed 
with the digeſtive and poultioe; and 
when the wound appears red and florid, 
e to me ogg n in 
| Greed, Het, vp 
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Wben a en neee to * 


tongue af the. horſe, take of oil of 
turpentine and oil of vitriol equal quan- 
tities; touch the ſore part with a rag 
tied on a ſtick, and dipped herein; 
it will cure the ſame, nen ak 
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PART III. 
CHAR 
Treats 95 Diſeuſer. 


IT H reſpect; to the various 
diſeaſes of horſes, I think 
there are ſome not rightly underſtood, 
as well as various kinds of lameneſs 
and from the attention I have paid 
thereto, and the ſubſequent events, I 


wrote 
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believe I ſhall be able to ſhew, that 
all the learned authors, Who have 
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not exiſt at all, at leaſt not in ſuch a 
manner, as they are ſet ſorth. 


1118 


wrote on this ſubject, have been as 


much miſtaken in the nature and dure 
of ſome of theſe, às the farrier 


Which authors have alſo made many 
uſeleſs diſtinctions of diſeaſes, that tend 
only to perplex the reader, by multi- 
plying the number, ſome of which do 


In the year 1750, I think it was, 
that the diſtemper amongſt the horſes 
(as it is called) was more ur om than 


at any other: time. 


5 Va. arious were the ſym dns i 
different the degtees of illneſs amongſt 
different horſes. Some had a diſcharge 
of matter from their eyes, noſe, and 
mouth, others had none; but in al 


there were great tokens of inflamma- 


tion, attended with a fever, and a vio- 


| A 1110 HS 1&5 aL) 2 tal . 


ure I had 


| ng 
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I had at that dime "ar Je th a i fa; 
vourite horſe, that. was ſcized, amongſt 
a number of others at a livery ſtable, 
with this, diſtemper; be had no fliſ- 
charge of any kind, but had a dry 
cough, and a violent fever, was ve 
dejected, would touch nothing, and 
w-as more likely, as J 8 to 0 
than to live. . 1} | 
| \ - 


1 was: very;anxious. Aeg the vel 
fare, of my hre, and haring never 
ſeen any thing like this Kind of illneſs 
before, I adviſed with ſuch, people, as 
I thought; had moſt right to underſtand 
the nature of it rom whom I receiged 
no ſatisfaction, all ane, a loſs in 


14 


what manner to act. nn 
* e 
So moſt of habe WA * had a 


plentiful diſcharge of matter from the 
vole; &c.lived,and where ſuchdiſcharge 
did 


[120 
did not happen, nor a critical abſceſs fall 
on ſome part, moſt of them in Lon- 
dn die My horſe continued i in 
the ſame ſituation two or three days; 
and I was ſtill over- perſuaded not to 
meddle with him, but to wait in ex- 
pectation of what nature might do, by 
promoting ſome diſcharge, which yet 
did not happen. — In this dilemma 
I vifited ſeveral horſes juſt dead 
with this diſtemper, who had no diſ- 
charge from the noſe, &c. in hopes 
of difcovering the cauſe of their death, 
and finding a remedy, — On many of 
theſe I made ſeveral inciſions in the 
ſkin, on various parts of the body; 
A besevef an inciſion was made, I 
found im all of them a quantity of ex- 
travaſated ſerum, lodged between the 
* r r vs PO | 


M404 {34 1 21s LL OG 
wix Was ns nome in doube-what was 
ebe done, bur innmediarey order 
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him to be bled, and ſeveral rowels 
were put into the horſe, to the num- 
ber of ſix or eight — which the by- 
ſtanders ſaid "would ſoon mortify, and 
the poor horſe was condemned to die. 


But, behold, in about thirty hours 
he held up his head, began to look 
chearful, and to eat his meat; and, 
in another day, became as apparently 
well, as ever he was in his life. 


And yet, after all this diſcharge, 
when the rowels were taken out, and 
he had been twice purged, an zdema- 
tous ſwelling ſoon. after fell into one 
leg and "thigh, which, I apptehend, 
might ariſe from the vitiated ſtate of 
the blood and juices, or from too briſk 
an operation of the phyſick in ſuch a 
depraved habit of body. 


( 1221 


Now, to the beſt of m remem- 
brance, there is no RT falls to 
any mans ſhare i in any ſcience, Phy- 
ſical or other, but what is acquired by 
TO and reflection. | 


Upon reflection 4 of the ſuccels 
of theſe rowels on my. own horſe, I 
began to think, that the uſe. of them, 
even on horſes that had a diſcharge at 
the noſe, might be very conducive and 
aſſiſtant to the cure, where nature, as 
I. thou ght, plainly indicated the way, 
in endeavouring to throw . off the diſ- 
caſe by ſuch diſcharge—and, by nature 
alone, as I have been told, the phyſi- 
clan. ſhould always, be guided, — And 
ON trying the effects of rowels upon 
horſes. who had; a diſcharge at the noſe, 
I found my expectations anſwered, and 
they got over it much ſooner than thoſe 

which had no ſuch aſſiſtance. 
| From 
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From the good diſcovered of pro- 
moting ſectetions of one kind, I con- 
ſidered it might be ſtill better, if other 
ſecretions eould be promoted alſo at 
the ſame time, Which would help to 
cool the inflamed blood, as well as to 
unload the veſſels; and conſequently 
to abate the fever z and for this pur- 
poſe cooling falts are a proper medi- 


cine. 


So when the horſe is ſeized with this 
diſtemper, he ſhould be treated accord- 
ing to the different ſy + ona that at- 

tend him. 


If 8 has a violent fever, with a dry 
cough, and there be no concomitant 


diſcharge or running at the noſe, he 
ſhould be bled largely. 


R 2 : if 


x * wa) 


i a Aiſchar 8 calls vials 0 aper, 
bleeding will be found td do harm, 
being contrary to the attempt of na- 
ture in ſuch diſcharge; but in both 
theſe circumſtances, he ſhould take cool - 
ing ſalts every ſix hours, three or four 
rowels, ſhould be put in various parts, 
where the ſkin is looſe, the excrement 
ſhould be often raked from him; if he 
be coſtive, cooling and a clyfiers 
ſhould be . 


N ow 12 39 of She) W on 1 | 
ſubje& of horſes have given mighty 
cautions againſt the uſe of rowels in 
feyeriſh diſorders, and talk of the dan- 
ger of mortifications attending them, 
when, in reality there needs no ſuch 
fear. But allowing it to happen by 
chance, it could not be deemed a ſut- 
ficient reaſon againſt the univerſality of 


the practice, any more than it would 
| | be 


(125 

be againſt the uſe of bliſters on the 
human body; becauſe ſome men in a 
fever. by chanbe have died with a mor- 
tification! WG cr Vt 

But is'y any fach ympebm as a gan- 
grene ſhould appear, on this or any 
other occaſion, warm fomentations, 
with ſome ſpirits of wine added at the 
time of uſing it, and a poultice made 
with oatmeal, cummin ſeed, and the 
grounds of ſtrong beer, to be kept on 
= part, are the proper remedies. 


(fine the Year I 750; this Aiſcaſe 
10 viited by turns each ſtud and ſta- 
ble, has fallen on horſes of all ages, 
at various ſeaſons of the year, and in 
different ſhapes ; wherever it cotnes 
I believe none eſcape; and when it 
falls on ſucking foals, they are Rei 


* ſtunted and mo 


I hap- 


[x26 ] 
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1 happened laſt fominer: to be at the 
houſe of an acquaintance, who had a 
large ſtud of mares and colts, of vari- 
om ages, ill with this diſtemper. | 4; 


Dif 


They were attacked in various py 
ſome had a diſcharge from the eyes, 
noſe and mouth, fome had critical 
fwellings fell on the udder, Jome on the 
ſhoulder, others on the ſide of the jaws, 
under the IO. a on other ING; 


* they fol ill * were ha to 
hovſe ; and I faid at this place ſeveral 
weeks, to try what ttiethods of | treat- 
en be of moſt ſervice to the 
anima ; and to make ſuch obſerya- 
tions 0 as might contribute wn 
farere Mee: | 


They were ned, or boch aca 


= ing! to their different age and ſymp- 
toms, 


{147 
toms, and ſalt petre was given them, 
by which means they all became Don 
cell expeph,1 the fucking. foals. | 


When Gen Grellings appeared, 1 | 
made a large inciſion on the part, and 
let out large quantities of matter. 


The ſurgeons generally eſteem a cri. 
tical abſceſs in ſuch, caſe to be a certain 
cure; and tho I am. very certain, that 
I did not open one ſwelling, till it was 
fit for the operation, and which con- 
tained at the time laudable matter, yet 
ſo much is the blood ſometimes viti- 
ated with this diſorder, that after the 
wound was well, many of them had 
other critical ſwellings fell on other 
parts, again, and again, which when 
ripe were all opened,” and by wich 


| means at agen they alſo;, became 
well. 


Others 


118] 


Others (as ſoon as ever the ſwelling 
appeared on any part) were. bled, had 
ſeveral ſetons put in the ſkin, ſome on 
the depending patt of the ſwelling, and 
the ſalt petre was given, thinking by 
theſe evacuations to divert the febrile 
matter, and effect a cure. — But after 
a trial of many days, I found this me- 
thod of no uſe, the ſwelling all this 
time neither advancing nor receding. 
| "a which the ſctons were taken 
out, the ſalt petre left off, and in a 
few days the ſwelling came to good 
matter, by the diſcharge of which the 
horſe got well in doc ene of time. 


| But for the ſacking! foals no 3 
availed, the diſeaſe * all _—_ 
of art and nature. | 


1 
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1 you ble them, a Meth per- 
haps came on the part, and would re- 
main indurated for ſeyeral months, 


which was neither to be diſſipated, not 
brought to matter ; ; the ſame” kind of g 


indurations would alſo fall on other 
parts. 14 p44 | $56 17; ey ip 


1 ap was formed, and let out, E 
freſh ſwellin gs ſucceeded each other, ot 


ſome other fymptoms of the diſeaſe 
remained for ſeveral months, even till 
they were weaned T he cauſe of which 
1 * is n evident. 4 


- 24 


Now che! -mate Gage gives k is ne- 


ver, at leaſt that I could perceive, af- 


ſected with this difeaſe, which, in all 
probability, proceeds from the conſtaft 
ſecretion of her milk, by means of which 
her veſſels are ſtill kept emptied, and 

herſelf free from any * of a fe- 
| 8 ver, 


* 


14 
J 
1 
l 


„ 
ver, and yet her blood may be much 
vitiated and corrupted. 10570 m-bnfA 
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1 have ſeen ſeveral foals at the mare 
foot, whole blood. has been ſo poor, as 
to occaſion their legs to ſwell, eyen 
when they have been running about in 
the field; which ſame foals, if conti 
aued to have ſucked much longer, muſt 
inevitably have died — And qet when 

taken from the. mare and weaned, have 
been ſoon recovered by the ſame. means, 
that before were found ineffectual, — 
| From which. inſtances. Jam ready to 
conclude, this long continued illneſs of 
the foal, is entirely owing to, the de- 
RN of the mare's miles „ir 


Now if we. are, e lucky —_ to diſ⸗ 
cover the cauſe, it e o one but 
WE. find a remedy... r IH uy 4 Y (16071 * 
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And in order to this; it will be ne- 


ceſſary to think of altering the blood 
and juices of the mare, to anſwer 
which deſign, ſhe ſhould be bled two 
or three times, and take ſome cooling 


ſalts every day, and the fame given to 


the foal once a day, or oftner (if occa- 
ſion be) with the uſe of ſetons, will be 
the means of curing him alſo; the milk 
of the mare ſhould be drawn from her, 
unleſs you*propoſe to wean the foal — 
if not, ſuch foal is to be ſupported 


with cows milk, mixed with flour, till 


his health is reinſtated, by which time 
the habit of . in HE mate bees be 
amended allo.” e | 


When 4 elk \hreting appears on 
any part, all means uſed to divert it 
are wrong, and ineffectual, but à poul- 
tice of bread and milk ſhould be ap- 
pied to the part to forward the mat- 

8 2 | ter, 
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(az) 
ter lich when ripe, and not befote, 


is ta be let out by a proper inciſion; ind 


to prevent any future ſwellings on the 
ſame; or other parts, ſome diſcharge 
ſhould be continued for a time by an 
artificial drain, with the daily uſe of 
ſome wOe's ſalts to correct che viti- 
4 en 
7 And 1 an of 10 ſeewed a me- 
thod ſomewhat different from rowels or 
ſetons, tho analogous thereto, which I 
think much better than either of them, 
becauſe it ſooner brings on a diſcharge: 
and that in more abundance, ' is at- 
tended with leſs inflammation, "and 
may be continued as Tong as you pleaſe, 
— and this is, to make a number of 
inciſions into the ſxin on any part where 
it is looſe, to to dilate or ſeparate the 


ſame with your fipger all round as far 
as it will reach, and moderately to fill 


ſuch part every * with lint or tow 
y dipt 


* 


(2865 . 
dipt inithe-digeſtivegliceRed-forwounds, 


firſt een Wann „ 
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By theſe methods all the, ae 
NP this diſeaſe. in every age will 


be removed, and its deſtructite con- 


ſequences: prevented... I. A 1220 YOu; E116 | 


tb; lth ire 


N ow amongſt al ellngs, I 


is under [age whe MAY 


11303 $2115 Fo 


loall : 5.21 api ſhould be 
kepe warm, and by no means go out 


of the f ſtable whilſt matter is forming; 
— this alſo is to be treated after the | 


general method laid down for other 
abſceſſes or critical ſwellings. And 
here too the uſe, of inciſions i in the 


#47345 


be "yy proper alter che ſwelling or 


wound 
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wound i is become well for this alſo 


is the criſls of A fever, tho it happens 
to all colts ſooner or later,, 0 Ben 


ben Lane n 


) - 
3 


Aud Na 1 cannot W 6: Woe an 
ante of the moſt groſs ignorance, 
which I once ſaw committed by a far- 
rier of mighty fame. — A. horſe had 
been ill with the diſtemper, and na- 
ture had been kind enough to form a 
<ritical ſwelling on the back, in which 
there was matter ripe and fit to let out 
— The Doctor came, but inſtead of 
letting it out, he made uſe of a diſcu- 
tiert fomentation,. by means of which, 
if the matter could have been repelled, 
and!; again taken into the circulation, 
che animal "muſt haye died a moſt 
wietched death. NY. 


A 101 2867 "4x 310 rap 


bd W : is A | proper. 122 to ſhew, 
| that che learned althors,. who have 


! 


b- _ ate 1 * 


\ * + 
: - . ; * 


tw) 
wrote on this ſubſeck, Hape k tn Bil 


miſtaken 3 bo' Wh 50 67 


* 1 . 10 gan UI 
ſome 08 18 9 i GL. CU 
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For irt e as en 


treated by all writers as an apop lectie 


or ner vous diſorder — which DerVou Jus 
diſorder i 18a ſomething they know nat nat . 
what; and is a kind of ſubterſyge for 
what they do Bok know. | e 


1 * ſ , ap — 
, U 911 
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e 


But the mad- 105 is in in'reality a a 
feyer, of which 1 have cured. many 
horſes by the ſame means, as thoſe di- 


reaed for the fever,” called the diſtem- 


per.— And all the different diſcaſcs.cal- 
led by the name of convullions,e pileply, 


SL LET OTF 


vertigo, RP TTL Wy as 
in twenty ſegondary e ffects, or. ſymp+ 


toms of a feyer . Juſt ſo it is amongſt 
men, ſome of whom have with a fever 


the concomitant, ſymptoms of comay, 


or lcepinels, | delirium or madneſs, 


* paſms, 


| 1 136 j 
ſpaſrns; "convullioas, Ke: yer chefe ite 

. always treated as real diſeaſes in Horks 
by our farriers, who, to give the ſtrong. 
eſt proofs they can of their 1 ignorance 
in theſe matters have lately found out 
4 new way, by by which: they expect to 
cure theſe diſorders, and that is, by 
giving the horle a "AA through the 
noſe inſtead of the mouth. —If horſe 
were to doctor men, — they a8 


with leſs 1 84 5 


- # 


- 


+ Dutifome r theſe ene " 


iy dbe names of verge, apoplexy and 
epilepſy, may happen to the | horſe 
from repletian, when there is no ap- 
parent fever, | and from various other 
cauſes; for inſtance, the worms in 
| houſes, as well as in men, ill occaſi 
nally produce the appearance of all 
diſeaſes . No theſe concomitant ſymp- 
toms of delirium, coma, "convulſions, 
de not requipe" Gar P at- 


tention 


\ 


the War artendec | with lech bg 


eee ee, is 


your chief dependance, mite eſpeni · 


ally if the jaws are 215 ſo faſt, as to 


tender id impollibie tol givei the hbrſe 
any internal medicine indiſions of 
che Ain as drains, and chyſtens ſhould 
be uſedy) und flitre given internally 
a ſoon as you. can open the-horfe's 
mouth, tal ing care to join ſome lñaxa- 


* open; ig nher looſe} 5.1.1 | 
+ 03 Nad ett ws. 21. 34 tor: a Ti 


den Tk tell xo . 41 "44 nh 
24 D214 2d bligog | 1 10 v Ra 6 

hate ad rich the Raggers broke 
aut, gh a ably, belonging. to a powder- 


all, and; got. ch . large ciſtern of wa · 


dec in which 16 much ſalt petre was 
dliolyed,; thak ib Was barely i in a ſtate 
fig —He:diank, or; rather wal 


enedengrabi gallons: 3 this, ſoo pro- 
iid 119 moted 


tine falts with iti to Recep the wüde | 


PT: | 
mated: a very copious ſreretion bys the 
urinary paſſagts / after / which). he: he- 
came: unmtdiately Well, without a7 
other aſſiſtan e. 
Hen 297 (199 4! l 36s et Ai! 17 46 
214d mention this to 13 | 
effects of nitre-in fevers; and that ſome 
horkes are able to take any quantity of 
this ſalt 3 and. yet others, from a dif 
ference of oonſtitution, more: particu- 
latly when hey cat graſta hall. nat be 
able to take the ſmalleſt quantity, with- 
out being affected Ni gripes or cho- 
| lick, therefore it is always beſt. to be- 
gin with a mall quamtityn 1 les chan 
an ounce, which would be mixed; and 
made into a ball wick botde muellage 
of gum Afabie ; arid if, the horſe be 
not affected with chelicky; paitis, the 
doſe may by degrees be Ihateaſed to 4 
greater quantity, accord to dite 
ferent age and ſyinpthmb = Hopiwhen 

gripes enſue froni ti uſe>bf this falt 


T | ls I given 


189 1 

gem ith ſmall ehuartittes, you willfind, 
that kartar ſblubite] ſabregenerattum fer 
any ſueh Kind- f neutrat alen w itꝶ am 
ſwer your purpoſe given ties or thrice 
a day in ſuch „ r as you would 
uſe'nitte, CHRON! Dh Tr 1 
Din if 10 etatts, 

hint ah horſe is F Shes into a 
fever by hard riding (whichithe farriers 
call melting the greaſe; and writers 
_ tie wi be cured by theſs methods. 


0 


| l 1 ii an 1 07 HOG 
\Now this melting the greaſb 18 no- 
thing more or let than the ſerous par 
ticles of the blood.extravaſated by 40 
much heat and labour; Which may be 
found betwixt the ſłin and the mem 
branes, when the horſe dies of this, 
and & ma other TIRE 


e n 

lallion is — — 
love and plenty all the ſummer. 4 
molt] T3 — 


Fw). 
Theſe, are happily : joingil together; 
But ohen athe beat df rautumn 
from, which full habit pf body fevers 
often wh in various * W e 
enſues, 97M 
& Onli 08! i on 95 LH 
| ae be e 
fuchi hi live in a conſtant" ſeries of 
indalence and luxury but a dull, dib 
eaſed, Phlegmatick race? wherefore, 
when the cDvering ſeaſons is- oyery he 
ſhauld have; more | 
wod ;, and. when the; ſprinig-oomes on, 
he may; hei Allowed to live more plen+ 
_ tifully, by which he will acquire ſveſn 
ſpirits, and nem vigour to Performa the 
e eee iphe vu ho. ws 
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( 144 } 
fallen into à ſtate of putrefaction, re- 
membring ſtill' chat Rorſes ure iortal, 
ag well as men z but theſe methöetle- Ae 
founded on redifon, and the Obfervis 
tion of natures HAws, 4 
by e nee, which is all that phy“ 
ha Toots ever yet ede, 4 
Erft (203 3U 
Tube uſe of cooling ſalts, wtf Pro- 
per bleeding and elyſters wit beit 
rally be ſufficient to remove inoſt ct. 
mon fevers; yet if the caſe appeat ür 
gent and dangeteus, then, by way of 
ſeourity, ineiſtons of "the ſkirt as drain 
ſhould be ved ald. For want of 
fuch ſerretios and evacuations,” the 
horſe,” the be may happen to rodehey 
of his fever, is liable tö, and often is 
ruined by conſequential dißordert, füch 
as the farcy, broken windedneſs, tu- 
bercles of the lungs, —— 
glanders, and ædematous local tree 
ings, that are never removed. 


To 
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(tee lane * 
Jets! (Wat, ſo many different evabuati- 
ing. grains.) and nitre, uſed all 105 
cher, impede the operation of each o- 
they With all my heart, I don't know 
but they may — yet theſe united help 
ta abate the m attenuate 
brows than ani ee ad ans 
—;And my deſign is, not to trouble 
the reader with any ſpeculative mat · 
ters. but to tell him a plain ſtory, which 
he may eaſih underſtand; and; to-thew 
him ſome nules, whereby he mayſave for- 
ty-nine horſes out of fifty in every kind 
of feyer,' without applying to any far- 
tier who moſt times is-in-theſe diſor- 
ders à greater;encmy! to the horſe than 
thei iſeaſe itſelf. AD Nbg v4 
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Who teen n a” weite fil 


diferbtlt r 55 91205 eee 
AED eich nj en be: ; ai 5 SHI, 


One i A nfldcithioey eff at- 
_ with ſuch ſymptoms, avdpper- 
tain in general, to-that which is Dm 
monly called | the · diſtemper im horſec, 
with a diſcharge of a yellow ſerous 
matter from the Eyck And nel, Ge. 
Prolbæcs by l and 


Ne He M1, Det ab AI Lo 

a 1 3x11 * 305. Pggl PL. pu 
in dh dale ily"; is improper, 

beckulb the efforts of tiature 4 Wa. 

by impeded, but draitis, falts ald clyf- 

ters will take place as in other inflam- 
atory fevers. 


The 


[a4] 


yi re other here the, ner, veſſels, 
and the cuticle, of the gyF. are tinged 
vida yellow. hue, and, not. attended 
with a diſchage fram the nge, c. i 


des eech e bie- Fieg be, 


ing cho laps peg muſt h ery im- 


proper, when NAS are no tokens of in- 
flammation, and rowels i in this py can 


99 n good, but nitte and. antimony, 
and. Caſtile ſoap. wich a decoGion of 
er got. giren twice a days auf 
dhe aper remedies. 211 bits ( 

7 — 6:46 in ond 4 dn 
I the call 1 1 of fa I 


cid Aeris, 
temper, I = _— my 


hunting in half th the time 1 0 


Ne, if if he had gMC og 7 
Bs re .of ph Biel, and: be bas petr 


rods wal Jn SVESE FAA... 4 10 


5 11 1G51GL 1511 „ 1 ER 928 9 IA 61 Iliv. F 2] 193 
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uct ti ect f ding 
tee nt "what" to'be 5 
from a Gnrifty treatfneht; ot 
e Been nent medley Er Cad 
noſtrums, and ſpecificks, given” 59 
grooms and farriers, without Knowing 
the leaſt titele of anatomy, 1 tlie Ani! 
— _ without fo iet. 
wing 5 the diſorder conlifts; 
of 1 "the "nature of the Meet 
they uſe as a temed/ But, howeve 


If 


ede detract from the merit ör rheſe 
men, it miſt be granted. that what 
<6} wink fh Kyo — TY am ly 15 


plied by the go: det of their 1 rece) 

A N Ma de 4 a ver hard caſe in- 
Gd, if 5 4 teckipr,” " confi Ring of a 
great hüfnbe pl and variety of *articles, 
one of them ſh6uld not & happen (as 
they ſay) to — hold of the di ſcale,” 


U Now 


| 
| 
| 
| 
5 
| 
b 
| 


hy 


Nom mine and twenty different in- 
lids will: moſt certainly! make, 
very. good receipt, hut il it exceeds 
thirty, n 1 enen 
bafore it. s 2 RG 
50 S 1410.45 2G, 12, nee 14 
Will their 8 of a; proper 
treatment, of tumours, wounds, * 
various lameneſs, without being ac- 
quainted with the nature and uſe of 
the component parts, be more exten 
five: than it is in the proper treatment 
of diſeaſes? But time andi reſt, and 
wonder · working nature, and the Gan- 
plicity of the horſe's food, oftentimes 
effect a cure in ſpite of all»their/ab- 
ſurd applications, which they from ra- 
nity. and ignorance conclude to be the 


effect of their dun ſally - RI * 


Aust: 2103 N 1 bobilo; SY L. AIS. 0/3333 
"Pp Kit earl * ad aſt 
58188 50 


Ne x 
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Wi nt incealites for-the-ſtall 
pox, in the: intervalcof time, between 
that and the eruption; he vas ſeized 
with the gont in both feet. — He was 
ordered to apply flannels to the ſame; 
and when the pock came out, he had 

done but ro his _ which" were 
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| Bunk * to "OY wh 9 
may be produced by heat; and for the 
learned to conſider, what future good 
may in ſutir caſes be derived from local 
m hast., 91060 gf {110 - 1994109 

ue boo e Hon d ho ele 

crikideti 3 me oitheinfclle 
judgment of the jockey, in ſtopping 
every avenhe, even to the key- hole 
of the ſtable door, whereby the puie 
nitrous air is excluded from the faintly 
reſpiring horſe Hence the ſerous par- 
ticles of the blood are diſcharged — 
26ity / U 2 Hence 


1. 
eye W jin-gifferent ſhapes, 


and. Niet Of jllack. is produced from 
Not diſtinguiſhing. n 
of Heat and warmth... 25 276 405 


r 7 Wy, OTE i 4 > ©# Tr ho T*_ 
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here may be juſtly ſaid FR 
was ſaid | before, about the Jameneſs, of 
horſes) that nineteen times in, twenty 
the dileaſes befalling all horſes, are ogear 
honed by too much beat, and too 


confined air. Fn | 4 : " N 1 Li. 5 
— 1. 21 54S iS of þ 14 . 

| 8 N ; | yr My 5 «4! 
' "Now, t the Leſt * — ahn 
791 Is * 1 
tion, .W is Called the diſtemper a. 


5 e To cattle, _ is exactly 


11 


correſpondent. to the -diltemper Athy 
the r the Ae } 


nptoms in en 
mal bein 
bon 
G. "of the 


the Hake of 


185 * eth ele, but an 


extra- 
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extravaſation of the ſerous Particles of 
the blood, the effect of-infla 
— and therefore, in Obedience to the 
attempts of nature, our buſineft is to 
invent all the methods w can to carry 
off this extra vaſated ſerum, Hand the 
inciſions, as before directed för the 
horſe, made in the ſkin of the c, 
will, as it does in horſes with the ſame 
ſort of fever, produce in twentz — 
hours a naſty” fœtid purulent matter 

By a number of theſe drains 6 pr 
will be unloaded, and the animal re- 
lieved, — and they do in every kind of 
fever amongft horſes, and I dare ay 
will too amongſt the cows, anſwer near- 
— and purpoſe, as a eri- 
tical abſceſs. But when no critical ab- 
ſceſs happens, or no artificial drains are 
made uſe of, the natural one's, not being 
ſufficient to carry off the extravaſated 
ſerum, the viſcera, and more noble parts, 
are in n time affected, the blood and juices 
deviate 


[67 
deviate by tlegrees itito 4 ftate of piltres 
faction e, . And — al: 
| aki its 4 moſt wretched 'death.= 

a AH NA 10 29 OSU, 4 WIE, eataHl0 
Af any mam beck and ay, tl. df 
tai per of the cows is infectious, and 
therefore dt is of the putrid, and not 
oß the inflammatory kind: E anſwer, 
that it does not appear to be infe&tious, 
becauſe ſome cows amongſt a number 
of: itifeted- Ones have eſcaped e 
and that theſe animals are not ſubjeck 
ta putrid fevers, as men are, from the 
difference of their food. But allowing 
it ta be of the putrid or Fab 
kind, and to ariſe from aich infection, 
or hoth, theſe: artificial} draias made in! 
the ſkin will ſtill be very proper, be⸗ 
cauſe. they will anfwer iy ſome ahr 
the; ſame end, as then bubo or critical 

. wapoſthame befalling che hurnan ſpt- 

cies in peſtilential diſoĩders if "they 
are properly; \ndaitgedi== Rind: here it 

* 1 may 


r Oo ene err Gs 


Mm ht bog. tha t When 35 
ped ah s hexe e 


been generally e Ving; to, ome critical 
abſceſs, various s inftances of which I 


of Germ van M“ 
* „ a. e 
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added, the 3 king: N * 
laxatiye Nlyſtete, nee tl 
te Gino ax ed A880 
It is necefibiyarid: obſerves: that 
bleeding the horſe or co will be... 
wrong, and muſt do harm, when a 
diſcharge from the noſtrils, & e. My | 
gun, becauſe-it5isicontraryto:the effort 
of natures, and ſo it ĩs when there is any 
lwellng that — ee 1 121 
by the dd eh NN P i 

rte t ee 115 5 Wy * 

Ero ie obſervations I haye made 

on. the diſeaſes of theſe;,animals, and 
om tha, ſameneſß and ſimplicit) of 


ett cheir 
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[192 1 
their food, I think there is great reaſon 
to believe, that the ſame remedies wil 


have the ſame effect in one ſpecies as in 
the other and it is much to be 


wiſhed, that the legiſlative power wil 
give the farmers leave (Whenever this 
diſtemper that again appear) to make 
trial thereof, and oblige them to deli- 
ver in, at ſamt proper place; the ſymp- 
toms of this diſeaſe, and the effect of 
theſe propoſed reme dies . Jl 


od Vit vr 0 on 203. $9 
Nan de auther . Ele ue in 
eee 
prove ſucbeſsſul, particular men vll 
he alſo beneſited For tlie College of 
Phyficians'will be prevented the trou- 
ble of any future meetings ; onithis lod 
caſion; and the good biſhops will avoid | 
the fatigue of -compoling pious forms 
meien wade — 
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prince), was to be influenced by bu man 
entreaties to alter his general laws, 
whereby all things are governed not 
conſidering, that natural evil muſt un- 
avoidably happen to the creatures of 


this earthly ſtate, from the contingen- 
cies of food and climate. 


There is 3 diſorder incident 
to bullocks, which the graziers call 
being hove or ſprung; that is to ſay, 
the animal, from overcharging the 
ſtomach, is ſwelled in ſuch a manner, 
as to bring on ſpeedy death, unleſs 
ſoon relieved, all digeſtion being at a 
ſtand, —This will be cured by raking 
the excrement from the ſtrait gut, and 
by falt petre, or any laxative ſalt g given 
plentifully—or by Tea- water, — and 
bleeding, will ſo far do good, as to al- 
leviate the pars affected. 
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When a Strangury befals the horſe 
or bullock, bleeding, raking away the 
excrements, clyſters and ſalt-petre, with 
other laxative falts, plentifully given 
in ſome barley-water, with gum Ara- 
bick diſſolved therein, are the proper 
methods of cure—if theſe methods fail, 
opium ſhould be given Now it ſome- 
times happens, that theſe animals have 
encyſted tumours on the neck of the 
bladder, in which caſe I apprehend 
neither ſalt petre, nor any other medi- 
cine, will have any effect. 


Ä 
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Treats of other diſorders, to which the 
a horſe vs liable. 


HEN recent coughs or colds 

happen, bleeding, repeated if 
neceſſary, warm moiſt diet, and the 
following medicine, will generally re- 
move 
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move it. Take two ounces of cold 
drawn linſeed oil, of falt petre one 
ounce, volatile ſalt of hartſhorn two 
drachms; this is to be given daily in 
ſome linſeed, or liquorice tea, barley- 
water, or any ſuch kind of vehicle ; 
and above all things, let him be kept 
within doors, air and motion irritating 
the parts affected. 


Let no man lend an ear to the ad- 
vertiſements of cures for broken-winded 
horſes, how pompous ſoever they may 
appear—becauſe, in this caſe, certain 
glands (called the lymphatick) which 
are placed upon the air-pipe at its en- 
trance into the lungs, are become en- 
larged, and thereby the diameter of 
the tube is leflened hence the 
received air cannot ſo readily make 
its eſcape, nor reſpiration be performed 
with fuch facility as before—from which 
quantity of contained air the lobes 
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of the lungs are always enlarged, as 

may be ſeen by examining the carcaſes 
of — ee horſes, after they 
are dead. | 


Gripes or cholick are of two kinds, 
one proceeding -from the drinking of 
cold water, the other from coſtiveneſs, 
and ſubſequent heat and inflammation 
of the bowels. ts 


The firſt is cured by giving one 
ounce of philonium romanum, and by 


repeating. it, if there be occaſion, 


In the ſecond, bleeding is proper; 
which ſhould be repeated if neceſſary, 
that is, if the pain appeat to be very 
violent, — the excrementſhould be kept 
raked away, as it falls into the rectum, or 
ſtrait gut. Sweet oil ſhould be given 
inwardly to relax the inteſtines, —and 
cooling laxative ſalts, every four hours, 

ta 
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to unload the ſame, for which purpoſe 
the neutral purging ſalts are the beſt, 

ſuch as glauber falt, ſal catharticum, 

with tartar ſoluble, &c. and oil given, 
by way of clyſters will alſo be of uſe 
in this-caſe.—Here ſalt petre is not ſo 

proper, becauſe it acts as a diuretic, 

rather than a laxative. 


Now this laſt kind of cholick, pro- 
ceeding from coſtiveneſs and inflam- 
mation of the bowels, is what the 
writers and farriers call the ſtrangullion, 
or twiſting 'of the guts, and ſuch they 
ſuppoſe it to be yet this never happens, 
but the truth is—that certain particles 
or pieces of dung or excrement in paſ- 
ing thro' the guts, becoming hard and 
indurated from a degree of dryneſs, 
the ſpace of the gut where it reſts, 

is ſtretched and enlarged, hence fol- 
lows a narrowneſs or ſtricture round 
the adjacent part of the ſame, ſo that 
the 
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the excrement cannot paſs along—this 
occaſions an inflammation, and the 
horſe, if not ſoon relieved by cooling 
and relaxing medicines, dies of a mor- 
tification' in ſuch part another cauſe 
may be a natural inflammation of ſome 
part of the inteſtines, where the ex- 
crement is not ſo lodged. 


Thus you fee! how neceſſary it is 
carefully to diſtinguiſh betwixt theſe 
different kinds of cholick, which will 
be beſt done by obſerving whether there 
be a fever attending it or not—to aſ- 
certain the exiſtence of which, or not, 
the pulſation of the artery is to be con- 
faulted, which may be felt on the hin- 
der part of the fore leg, either abore 
or below the knee of the horſe — 
Moreover, the horſe in this laſt caſe 
will be frequently Jooking back into 
his flank, by which be. points out in 


ſome meaſure the feat and nature of 
| | | his 


[ x69 
his diſeaſe, tho not with abſolute cer- 
tainty — for the ſame ſymptoms. will 
attend the horſe afflicted with the ſtone 
or gravel (which by the bye. I believe 
very ſeldom happens) but much. cer- 
tainty may be gathered even with re- 
ſpect to the difference of theſe com- 
plaints, by paying due attention to the 
nature and dryneſs of his dung or ex- 
crements, or his frequent attempts and 
motions to void his urine.— But which 
ſoever of theſe is the diſeaſe, thus 
far you will be right, that theſe re- 
medies will be proper in each of theſe 
complaints, | üb. "0 


With reſpect to forms of phyſick, 
every groom and every farrier has his 
receipts, which he Kill thinks the beſt 
——Now perhaps the ingredients given 
in general may have much the lame 
effect and if any miſchief befal 
the horſe, it is much more frequently 


owing 


s 


owing to had management, than to the 
phyſick elf. un, H 3c canal 


Let ſuch: e of li 
mulating nature ſhould be. ayeidled, 
becauſe they greatly deprive the inteſ- 
tines of that mucus, which. is defign- 
ed to line and guard theni—fromthe | 
appearance of which mucus amongſt 
the dung of the horſe, the farrier grave- 
ly and Sh ee . n is _ 
* Simons 47 
108 The | aniſchies ho 3 Bs 
pens to the horſe in phyſick is owing 
to this cauſe; namely, that the me- 
dicines, not working ſo much, nor ſo 
readily as may be wiſhed, the horſe is 
trotted about till he is ready to drop, is 
throven into a heat, perhaps a ſweat, 
by braiſing which new ſecretion, the 
| purging i is entirely ſtopped, and a ſe- 
ver enſues, which terminates in the loſs 
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of eyes, of feet, or in death; many 
inſtances of all which I have known. 


When the crifts of a fever falls on 
the feet, on this or any other occaſion, 
the proper method of acting is to cut 
them off round and ſhort at the toe, 
till the blood appears, and with a draw- 
lopgitudinally at proper intervals of 
ſpace (till you reach the quick) begin- 
ning a little below the coronary ring, 
and continuing the fame to the end of 
the foot or toe ; hence the new hoof 
will have more liberty to puſh itſelf 
out, and the matter to be diſcharged ; 
the parts are to be dreſſed with ſome 
unctious medicine, and the whole foot 
_ to be wrapped up with an emollient 
poultice—by which means the feet will 
often become as good and ſound as 
n oy 
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Now this laſt ee of ſcoring the 
fo longitudinally is of late come 
much into practice, with an intent to 
cure lameneſs ariſing from the contracted 
form of the ſame; which method; to- 
gether with being turned to graſs, ex- 
pands the foot for a time; but when 
theſe ſcorings are quite grown out, and 
the horſe is taken to houſe; ſuch foot 
returns again in a ſhort time to its pri- 
mitive natural contracted ſtate, and be 


be <p as en as: oo nen 
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* of diſeaſe of dion I 7 tt 
at preſent to lay „ having neyer ſeen any 
method of acting, but what is uncertain, 
and dannot be relied on, yet frequent 
bleeding, and the uſe; of cooling lax· 
atiye ſalts often are ee 
2 Saut bub ae c 3 
; There are ſo many forms of — 
already preſcribed, which, for any 
W 1 thing 
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thing I know to the contrary, may be 
all equally g66d, that it ſeerns netdleſs 
here to direct any; yet, we ent 


der's — [ ſhall relate w own. 
. A gtrtriß tot 
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be with of dne does! a I 
ent quantity, which given from one 
ounce to one and an half, is enough 
for moſt horſes; of powdered jallap 
two drachms, and becauſe this rezinous 
gum remains Jong in the ſtomach with- 
out diſſolving, I add three drachms of 
ſalt of tartar, which is the proper men- 
ſtruum or diſſoluent thereof; and to 
prevent griping, 1 add one ounce of 
ginger powdered, WO 6444-4140 DA 
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But if the ſalt of tartar be mixed 
with the aloes; it becomes immediately 
ſo brittle, that it cannot be given in 
the form of a ball, wherefore I gene- 
uy mix the aloes and jallap together 

TN by 
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by the heat of the fire and give it ih 
ahl f aid after that 1 give the ginger 
and falt"of tattar in {iz warm ale! 
#B19QO 116 We ©, 77108 ud 363 01 8 ore og 
"'Now!lit>Srequenly depp from 
_ the ſtimulating quality of the "medi. 
cine; from too large a ddſc; or à weak 
Habit of bod „that a Aux or purging 
continues many days; in this caſe give 
him gruel, made of boiled rice and 
watery wich ſome gum Arabic diſſolved 
therein and repeat it this will heath 
the flimulated/bowels:. and Philonium 
romanum, reptated at intervals of time 
(as occafian: ſhall direct) will ſtop the 
purging; to:which-opium may be ad- 
ded, if there be need And when be 
will eat corn of any ſort, let him have 
itz or tie, either boiled or ram. -But 
if he gefuſc all food, balls ſhould be 
given him made of the flour of bean 
| and. rice. E (22: Hes aud n 9id: & 
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The uſpal cuſtom of treating horſes, 
when they take phyfacks;ist0 give em 
nothing to eat but hay, till the opera- 
tion is overg and menten ksut 
on chat day the phyſick is given. 
But thinking 1 could find a method 
preferable, to this on ſome occaſions, I 
have often ventured to deviate from this 
good old cuſtom, by giving the horſe: 
what corn he would eat, and by walk- 
ing him out on the day he takes phy- 
ſick, but the next day, when it works, 
he does not go out at all, nor is allow 
ed corn till the evening and the only 
bad effects 1 have ever found from it, 
are, that walk ing him out the firſt day 
creates an appetite, that by filling his 
inlly;-hes is leſs * an en s 


wwength mold babe ſo that he 011 
be able to hunt again in a ſhort time, 
or to run his match, if he has any ſuch 
depend- 


166 J 
dey ending 20V et it mutt be confeſſed: 
abr gen 
here 1 one mis ortune attend the 
horſe this weh ak plrging, were tha 
in the common one, Fbich f. „t that he 
i bardh ever Tex” with r= — But 
"hte misfortune than this is, — that 
the generality of grooms and farriers 
hardly” Ever think" a horſe is benefited 
by phyfick/ tinleſ it makes Him very 
nr, and reduces him almoſt to the 4 
gte ea dog-horſe. In this caſe the 
medicine T give” 'hitn is eotnpoſed of 
foap and Ui, which acts as a divre- 
2 as welFas A laxative, atid'is a me- 
dicine of nien eee en 2 hg i 
caſions. — 
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And e bebars to me another pool 
<euſtotn amongſt the grooms, when 
tlicy intend to purge their horſes = 

_ ind tliat is, ta give them a ſweat by 
way of ſtirring che humours'( as they 
val — before the a ph 5 


given; 7 
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given 3, but for my o part, Nam iſo 


unhappy as to be of a quite contrary 
opinion in this matter, believing the 


horſe ſhould rather be kept cool and 


quiet for a few- days. before he takes it 


for that this exereue certainly pro- | 
duces ſome degree of inflammation id 


the blood, which is very likely to be 


the cauſe of ſwellings in theextreme 


parts, if phyſick be given immediately 
after it and which I am ſure has of. 


ten been the conſequence: of it, tho 


imputed by grooms and farriers to ſoul- 


neſs, —a term of art, whioh e 


eee the ng of i: byReg? 
$7 13 tos * 
Again * n wt have ee 


matous ſwellings in the extreme parts, 


occaſioned by, the impoveriſhed ſtate 
of the blood and juices, or bad; uſage, 


the cuſtom is to purge away, doſt a- 


ter doſe, without knowing, that hy 


ſuch continued purging, they areq;dv; 


Liga — 
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ing harm ; ſer the uſe of purges vil 
render che ſbigod and juices chr io 
that theſe. ſwellingz will be -increaſyd 
rather than removed, unleſs ſome pro- 
per warm medicines are given between 


whiles,., to amend * ſtate oſ che 
blood. 1 
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ts 4 horte is 3 
eee to treat him fut 
with medicines of an aſtringent qua» 
lity is highly improper, - but I 
af the diſeaſe ſhould be ſirſt endeavour- - 
ed to he removed, by giving: him 
= toaſted T hubarb and nutmeg, — and 
when this may have been ſuppoſed to 
operate, opium is the moſt effectua 
remedy; of which ten or twenty grains 
may be given at a time, and repeated 
as there is oecafion;; and becauſe the 
ioteſtines are in this caſe ſttungly ini- 
tated, and their mucus carried off, his 
Roper drinle will be gruel made with 


| [ i&9 } x 
bean flour, and ſöme gum Afäbsk 
diſſolved therein; bös f660'Fh6uld con 
alt of rice ahd bean Hour, and & fall, 
quantity of meat broth,” without falt, 
throw n into the gut by way of e 
ubuldc help: to allay the irritation 

knn of the lame. be 0 


/Workti will be cuted 1'by ated 
mercury given in ſmall quantities, b 
pewter, tin and oi; and I habe beter! 
of opinion, that Botts too would be 
eured*by* the fame means,” but Later 
een proves the wary e 07.03. 

arr ies ang uri de hotties 

It is worth remarking, eluithbircey 
can be no antidote to botts, beeauſe 
they have been often found alive in 
the duodenum, into which che bilious 
juice or gall is immediately diſcharged; 
than which nothing is more bitter. 2 
Can bitters then have any bette el 
fects on worms, than on Bottsy if they; 
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are there foun alive too lt appears 
frqm e experiments alſo, that worms put 
into th he fon geſt hitters, bf ive is long, 
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as they dou in common water, F. 
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| But having lately: "had an opportw 
nity "of opening a horſe that died in 
convulſions, who was known to have 
been troubled with Botts, and who 
| had, in order to be cured of them, 
taken a conſiderable quantity of all 
theſe medicines for a conſiderable time 
before, I found a great number of 
them in the ſtomach, which was in 
ſome parts nearly eaten throu gh, and 
the inteſtines were in ome Parry eaten 
quite @rovgh. 1 1 


MI. De 1 in bis 4 of 
inſects, has made ſome curious obſer- 
vations on this ſubject of Botts in 


ee begins with by 
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. 8 the e chat a are uſe- 
© ful to mankind, the horſe is certain- 
« ]y entitled to the firſt rank, and yet 
© this animal, conſiderable as it is, 

and contrived by its figute and beau- 
« tiful proportion to afford us plea- 
* ſure, was not given to mankind 
© alone, there is a ſpecies of fly, 
© whoſe right in this creature may be 
© looked upon as fil better founded 


c than our on. _ 
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Now if this Would Wel 0 be 
true, what a mortifying circumſtance, 
and ſtumbling · block of offence, i it will 
be to thoſe unphiloſophical people, 
whom pride and cuſtom have taught 
to believe, that all things were made 
for man alone. —He goes on to fay, 
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© If the horſe be uſeful to us, he is 
* abſolutely neceſſary to the fly —the 
2 2 , lame 
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are there found. alive too ?—lt appears 
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But having lately had an opportu- 
nity "of c opening a horſe that died in 
convulſions, who was known to have 


been troubled with Botts, and who 


had, in order to be cured of. them, 


taken a conſiderable | quantity of al 
theſe medicines for a conſiderable time 
before, I found a great number of 
them in the ſtomach, which was in 
ſome parts nearly eaten throu oh, and | 
the inteſtines were in ſome 155 eaten 
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inſedts, has made ſome cutious obſcr- 


vations on this ſubject of Botts in 


horſes— rare begins with wei. 
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A mongſt the animals that are uſe- 
« ful to mankind, the horſe is certain- 
« ly entitled to the firſt rank, and yet 
© this animal, conſiderable as it is, 

© and contrived by its figute and beau- 
« tiful proportion to afford us plea- 
* ſure, was not given to mankind 
alone. there is a ſpecies of fly, 
© whoſe right in this creature may be 
© looked upon as Aill better founded 


c than our own. — 
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Now if this ſhould happen 69 be 
true, what a mortifying circumſtance, 
and tumbling block of offence, i it will 
be to thoſe " unphiloſophicat people, 
whom pride and cuſtom. have taught 
to believe, that all things were made 
for man alone, —He goes on to fay, 

© If the horſe be uſeful to us, he is 
; abſolutely neceſſary to the fly —the 
; 2 2 C lame 
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© ſame Bein g that formed the horſe, 
atem ale this fly, which depends 
511 wholly.; on the horſe for its prefer- 
ag and continuance. ,., The. flies 

we are ſpeaking. of, like thoſe of all 

© the other ſpecies, . receive their. firſt 
c "life, and growth in the form of 
c © worms, —but theſe are worms that 
| © gan. be produced and. nouriſhed-only 
in the inteſtines of a hore; lt 
is there alone they can enjoy the 
proper temperature of heat, and 
\ receive the nouriſhment neceſſary for 
1 2201003 reg ob G11 
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© Beſides the 2 and ſometimes 
80 long worms which. .haye. been 
obſerved, dan the bodies of horſes, Ry 
a Rahe been ſeen. alſo ſhort ones. 
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od af bormet” isch. gate £11405 ths 
All Authort! bd” khdieft” And 
© modern; who'' have treated Ef the 

+, diſeaſes of horſes, have taken fiotice 

of theſe ſhort worms, but M. 75 ale 


'-h/mert is; I believe, the firſt Who 
© has traced them to the laſt ſtage” of 


their transformation, and has ſeen 


them change into a hairy kind of fly, 
' like the drone. 
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1 The ies s which | theſe 'Botts 
© are produced inhabit the country, 
© and do not come near houſes, atleaſt 
© not near thoſe of great towns; and 
therefore horſes are never liable to 
© have theſe ſhort worms 6. e. Botes, i 
© in their bodies; if they have been 
kept in the bouſe, eſpecially in a 
© town, during the ſummer 90, au- 
tumnmn. tHabay 0 + 
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1998 ths m in the former of p ele 
Shs PA perhaps too in the Peg gin⸗ 
4 "vans of the latter, that the Rule 
c of theſe flies apply themſelves to the 
* anus of horſes, and endeavour, t 

1 5 admittance, in order there to 

poſit cheir eggs, or 777 dhe 

5 n l n 
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Thie precise intent or thei en- 
— will ſcarce admit of an eye- 
c < witneſs, but by the meereſt chance; 
« yet N. V. alliſnieri ſays, that Dr. 
b \Gaſpari had attained. this very un- 
©, common fight. — The doctor (he 
9 tells you) was one day looking at his 
| a in the field, and from being 
* yery quiet he obſerved, that of a ſud- 
0 den they became very x reſtleſs, and ran 
"about 1n great agitation, prancing, 
* "plunging, and kicking, with violent 


£1 motions of their tails. He concluded, 
9 


. 
« that theſe extraordinary effects were 
produced by ſome, fly buzzing, about 
c ene and endeavouring to ſettle 
dupon the anus of one of them; but 
* the fly not being able to ſucceed, he 


© obſerved it to go off with leſs ndiſe 
than before, towards a mare that 
vas feeding at a diſtance from the 
© reſt; and now the fly taking a more 
effectual method to obtain its delign; 

* paſſed under the tail of the mare, 
© and ſo made its way to the anus. 


"534 lp rfl-ps tr SHINS nt ont yy. ? 
ere at firſt it occaſioned, only an 
* itching, by which the inteſti 0 e Was 
protruded with an an encreaſed aperture 
(of Uthe anus; the Aly taking the ad- 
' vantage "of this penetrated further, 
and ſecured itſelf in the folds of the 
; anf: eib effpeded, it was in 

a ſituation. proper for laying its eggs. 
I 800 after this the mare becamd very 
: violent,: rymiing About," e 


(ne 
e ee deeeig ar 
on che ground q in ſhort ws not 
quiet nor returted to 'fe6ding7 El 
& after a. quarter of an hour?! 7:999s ? 
„Ef n 063.6. 45.26 1 007 ren 
The fly then © we -ſee enn find 
© means: of depoſiting its eggs, or per- 
© haps" its worms e- Be) in the 
© fundarnent of the horſe; which, once 

tg effected, it has done all that is ne- 
— ch. eee ee 
n 16 1 7 n! tn aft en 

en If theſe worms ag are 
© not hatched when firſt denofted in 
© the horſe, but are then only eggs, 
ir will not be long before it Happen, 
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je Theſe (Barn worms, ſoon make 
their wW˖ay Bun 
S horſe; they occupy ſuch parts of 

dne denon, WW 
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(yentent, and ſometimes (is we ſhall 
dee preſentiy) they penotrate even to 
„he omach:—All che hazard they 
0 5 to be expoſed to is, that of 
being carried away from the places 
1 they have ꝗxed on by the excrement, 
© which may ſeem likely to drive all 
before it. — But nature has provided 
„er all irg ind when we fall 
have further deſcribed theſe ¶ Bott 
able to maintain their ſituation, and 
* 10-xembin in the body of the horſe 
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\ nb are of themſelves deſirous to 
leave this their habitatien; it being 
no longer convenient to them after 
the purpoſes of the prowth'hte an- 
"-fwereds // Pheir'\traneformation 46 a 
\fly\muſti-be-'4 out ef che 
(ex bach, md cb wht 
0 A a the 


(ID | 
the time 4 their » ansformation 


— the — and Gen eve 
him of their o: accord, ot Wich 


«the. excrement, with Which they 

then ſuffer ee bed 

along. agen ven id, 
5 2 ire il 
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. he figure. of theſe Burg) wem. 
— they appear like many o 
dancer of the firſt claſs, to 
which they belong; that change in- 
to flies with two wings, and lie the 
greateſt part of the worms of that 
claſs, they are provided with a ſort of 


* ſcaly claus. with which «heyidrur 

* xtheroſclves forward. A 1 41. % . 
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* of the their own at accord 3. ſome ate gtech- > 
: ih; fame Falowiſh, and other nedr- 
y brown ; -theſe laſt are heateſt;aid 
© the greeniſh ones the fartheſt from 
"98 et their transformidrivn. | dh 


lt en 


Lk * 7 auth and myfelf have 

rightly! obſerved: the poſition of their 
claus, ſome of them differ from each 
other in this reſpe&, but are perfectly 
ſimilar in every other particular; and 
which change into flies ſo nearly a- 
ke, that I am convinced, ro do are 
'of hs lame kind and 9 15512 
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« However; this the, kh! 4 
worms, which are the ſubject of ur 
preſent purſuit, have two unequal 
clas ; and ſinee 1 have been ac- 
! wich the nature and uſe of 
chem. I have had no difficulty to 
* conceive, how. they may ſtill remain 
in the inteſtines of the horſe, in op- 
A a 2 poſition 


1 
poſitign,t to all efforts of the excr - 


ts 3 5 ta force? Wenn gur +006, of 
e Than ar handling and ers- 


* miping,/ faſtched upon my fingen in 
„ ſbeh a: männer, that 1. found, great 
'< difiet culty to diſengage myſelf. Theſe 
* claws axe a ſort of anchor, diffaenty 
© idders Ae frm, dnks of com- 
FAINT mg out, ſocntrived do, pro- 
i ce the ſame e 81/17 m h 


bes pita $69" cs, mi a | 
4 bath iven to each of of; theſe ele (Br) 
worms 4 very great. number HA tri: 
angular ſpines or briſtles, hs OY fulf 
* N to arm them 

of dhe inteſtines, and to l 
a7! < force em em yed. | to drive. them. to 

* wards N 1 anus, Mea the. head 
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oy It will be giked>1;20-:dawbla if 
1 «theſes (Batt): v 1409! x 
logs to har ſes i r h¹i me 
* afforgerjne, fariſeversl —— 
which [made ayiiobſervetight;tdid 
not appear to be. Jels. in. healthy than 
« thoſe whigh had none, ʒtenbot ãtimmay 
* ſometimes happen, that? thęxzars in 
© ſo great a quantity in the body of the 
horſe, as to proys; fatal-to. him. — 
M. /alli/mieri ſumpeſes theſef (Narr) 
worms, to have bern th cauſe of 
* an; epidemical diſgaſe, that deſtnaoyed 
a great many hurſes about ¶ arana 
{ and Mantug in the year 173 gowithe 

© obſcryations;: communicated: — him 
* by Dr. ,Gaſpari rye eee ? 

£ er ee e ts 

* : ; tv F ad 
i This e upon: diſſecting 
« ſome horſes that died of this diſtem- 
| Karl in their ſtomachs a ſur- 
« prifing 
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Bares wen mel kernels a a 
* — en dle datt of the . 
mach, had made for itſelf à kind 
«of eMule tlierein each of tbeſe c ca- 
«- vities would eaſily contain 'a 4 grain of 
1 Hidin Wheat. ce „ eee DET 
105 nen 3713 £27 Wee u e 
eds ealy to imagine by this means 
Toki iotinch malt be reduced to a 
t: wretched condition, the Guter mem- + 
© bfanes were eflabied: and che inner 
= A av 221 
© {mall quantity of theſe worms 
© found m the fall inteſtines, and n 
ta few ii the largit, 60 908 5 59 
© were found afhixed, | but e not 
v4.7 ed them 91 2 A JEL 
olſen 16066 eps LEN 8&1 
15 — only” perilaßs gy 0 1 
Bat) worms are in great dane 
iii 0 and 
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q and thereby. 1 om mode each ther 


in the e of, the horle, chat 
. they make their WAY towards the 


© ſtoma che and; indeed? 4 very few: 


« flies Lars be enough to overſigck che 


inſide of a horſe, / Provided, they 
* ſhould depoſit all their eggs, and ſuch 
* ſhould all be animated, M. Yalliſni- 
eri having counted ſeven hundred and 
* odd in che _ of one "Ong = 


c When one of, theſe Bou Fs the 


© anus of the borſe; it falls on the 

„ground, and immediately ſecks out 

' for ſome place of fe. where. at 
© may retire,” 5 — for the laſt 

ormation, by which | 
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i dens, and thickens, and at Jength 
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— ſcare differs from, that 
8 1 en at e bf” 
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2 I 1 enn pale nas 
| $:which; changes i into cheſnut, andlat 
length. by, the addition of gradual 
1 and ſucceſſive ſhades of btown, the 
1 © hell is ed black. lie an 


bag toy 


* The. worm or Bake bebe it 4 
16 into a nymph. is of the form of an ob- 
4H, long ball; it remains in this form much 

i PORT of 20 pere. of the fleſh. fl 
king. =I have met with worms,.that 
Dretzined this figure fine or ix days 
dcr yet ong can perreiue no traces 
Jof the lege wings, and hend. of the 

| eee ee L fuſt lcatned, that 
+ theſe, (Bort) worms do not become 
a nem immediaicly.upon their firſt 
198 hy or a A become 
f WRC one gw 
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* more chan caterpillars otdihurily do 
to become butterflies. 


This is an abſtract only ef hat 
Reaumur has related in one of his me- 
moirs, to whom the curious reader is 
referred N more ample account of 
this: matter. N * * 3 199 


This doarine; hind! bk own obſer- 
vation, will teach us ſome truths Worth 
knowing. Firſt, that horſes may o- 
caſionally die with fpaſtits) and cou 

ſions, when' theſe botts — in the 
ſtomach and inteſtines,” orrode 
the fame, inſtead of * away by 
the anus: Secondly,” that no medi- 
eines oützlt to be efleemed a remedy 
for the botts, till we ſee them brought 
away dead byt theireffets; and therefore, 
if they did not generally make their 
eſcape "by ſorne "Jaw unknown” to us, 
Wan oy b horſes 


i 
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1186) 
horſes would die much more frequent- 
* 5 do with theſe inſe cts - 


Non . de ou how 10 cure 


2&1: Karyentt: 
Tale of new milk WM 2 1 ho- 
ney half a pound, give the horſe this 
in a morning, let him faſt after it an 
hour and a half, then give him a pint 
of ſtrong brine, more or leſs, according 
to the ſize and ſtrength of your horſe, 
faſting after that, another hour; repeat 
this three or four ſugceſſive mornings; 
this deſtroys them, ànd leaves no ap- 
pearance but of their ſkins, or ſhells, 
which are brought away with the ex- 
crement—and.. this will kilo worms of 
all ſorts andfizes.,, 1.» / 
nt e 
The farcy ariſes from vitiated "Mm 
and when catched, as it may be by 
| lickin g the matter from "other horſes, 
the fame effect will be produced. 
When 
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When the ſkin breaks, and buds of 
ſprouting fungous fleſh appear on any 
part, ſuch are to be touched with a 
tag dipped in corroſive ſpirit of ſalt; 
ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, aqua fortis, or 
= ſuch, pO e Ir Her 


When Frellings fall on any part, 
which is no uncommon ſymptom in 
this diſorder, a poultice made with the 
emollient fomentation thickened with 


oatmeal, is to be applied TR twice 
as A 113 Ford. 14 | * 


With: reſpe to at $relled | 
legs, ſcratches, ſcurfy heels, what is 
called the greaſe, and ſuch» like diſor- 
ders; theſe all proceed from a languid 
and obſtructed circulation, whence en- 
ſues a coldneſs in the extreme parts. 
The remedy for theſe, is warm fomen- 
tations applied to the parts; good rub- 

i bing 


de drawn a kttle diſtance into the ſea, 
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bing of the limbs is neceſſary, and a 


poultice dnt: Weta ind 
milk, 5; a proper application to ſore 
heels; all unctious things doing more 
harm chan good. The habit of body 
in to ibe altered, for which purpoſe the 
medicines, that are moſt proper to be 
taken _— for all theſe diforders, 


enn die 


. It rng . eren 4 Et) on 525% 


*. ———— of ſalt or ſea· water 
are in tlieſe eaſes very remarkable, for 
Having oa nal lived near the ſea- 
ſide, I could not help obſerving the 
effects of it. It is a cuſtom at Mar- 
gate, in HA, when people bathe, to 


in a machine with one hoſe, who by 
a eonſtant ſucœeſfion remains in the fea 


perhaps every day of his life, for four, or 
fre or fix hours together, and what- 


ſoever uleers or cutaneous diſorders the 


horſe may chande/to" have, he is 5 
Din ſuc 
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ſuch practice continued for a time ſure 


to be cured of, I mean in e 
6s th wil Hh ra eh 


4 
129014 


d Ge ab tuen ef Gt wor would, 
[ believe; extend farther than are yet 
known, if they were under proper 
confideration—inſtance, in the cafe — 
people being bit by mad dogs, that 
are ſent to ſea to be dipped, ſome are 
cured, ſome are not and I believe it 
is owing to this cauſe, that they are 
not all cured namely, that it does 
not operate alike on all men, for ſome | 
who can ſwim well, having no fear of, %% 
drowning, tho ere ee ler þ 
ed by the dippers,'-receive.none- of this 
water into their ſtomach - others that 
cannot ſwim, what between the fear 
of being drowned, and gaping: for 
breath, do often imbibe a great quan- 
tity of this water, and are hereby 
ſtrongly operated upon both upwards 


and 


1 ] 
woes and in theſe perati⸗ 
on 55 f, conſiſt 3 the virtue And, elf. 
fects of ſea-water, a: a3. an antidote, to 
mad, 99g. not in the act of bath- 


ing and what bat confirms, me, in this 
opinion, is, that if one dog be. hit by 


another, 4 ever ſo ſevere a, manner, 
EVER, in the | head, Which is thought! in- 
curable, . ſuch dog, by often taking 
turpeth mineral, chat operates upon 
him . upwards c or downwards, or either 
way, will. I venture. to, ſay be. moſt 
certainly cured, at, leaſt I have always 
found i it fo—and, this, effect, I. think, 
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is brought about. by, the actions of theſe 


+» medio 25 by an) Jpecifick 


quality, either of the ſalt or the mer- 
cury —ſor there is no medicine in the 
world, that can properly be ſaid to 
contain any ſpecifick quality, but ain 
we know. not how. to account for, 
effects.c or modes of operation in — 
medicine, we, to keep up the ſhew of 
1 knowledge 


1 191 ] 
kiwi and 6 ratify ür, own 
pride, have recourſe to bat words, or 
terms of art, that ſerve in reality to 
betray our ignorance. —But ſea-water - 


has by no means an equal chance in 


this reſpect with other phyſical reme- 
dies, for in theſe laſt you perſiſt for a 
time, and go through a long courſe or 
regimen; whereas, in the other caſe, 
you are dipped once, and gone about 
your buſineſs. — But if there be any v vir 
tue in ſea- water, that may be an an 
tidote to the bite of a mad Jonas 
undoubtedly” there app pears to be from 
many inſtances, fr not ſtay an and 
make ſure of it, by catntfitng to lat 
and to rink. alfo for a length of time. 
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And with reſpoat to he sell ule 
of ſalt, it may Perhaps be of as much 
ſervice to mankinid in many diſorders, 
a vie is to the brute creation; ba no 
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beiiig had to the differente thertef)\for 
the ales of o tituuon - lpm! 
el elne! & fovl i elt paaidls 
„For in" ſeruphtlous ant. Porbet 
mplaints, gravel; cholicky Purine 
proceeding. from heated bowels) in e · 
vers, inflammatory diſordersof all kind 
bilious obſtructions, rheumatic com- 
phiats,” in intervals of the gout; and 
mla other chrotiieal diſorderss it wil 
be fbund a medzeine df preat efficacy; 
if confined to be talen for & tie- 
But che thiefortune of #ll. medicines; 
intended as alterztihed! lis Mitt the 
patient expects to bet ered- itt à feu 
weeks, of a diſorder he Bas been trew 
ſuring up for many years, and 

Hf daily 7 the — 
ont fl. Naben W noijieg/h 41! 
Te ddeanſe the fleträch from Airy 
viſditl juices: W jr codec ant 

per:tethiedy;\ ks may! be gatHered; from 


PRs Wy which, I taken 
$6434 9 _ too 
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danch but on the ect df t 1 
teſtihes alſo, id fuch à manner, 47 
greatly to diſcharge their muste und 
e violent bloody fluxes, va 
nb mes dich Than Gen. 
Fön ib Lat l 37 160m 76: ar 
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No food and e Iltake th e 
tbe origin of all caſe; — Which 
oo thitgsy the ble . more 
immediately and" priniitlly Wetted 1¹ 
all countries, and in all conſtitttions. 
From which laſt ſource, the generality 
of chroicall diffrders, 5 ſome ue c 
ones are N derived. n C931 el 
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b ble f . 10 Ge 
the digeltten by affirtidlating the food, - 
atd'veridering its juices Bit, is enter che 
bade veils; ale cle Lap, or wen? 
def ite body. e The boite 
ad right of A cher Tctetions (6; 
8 c the 
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the 5 of na health « _ 
wit WAI... N on 
the carth =o fa into g. fiat 
A, pufre nl g Ahib i n 

T 53 07 3 190i Sen 
221 I have, been, led to thigk, 
that. what we call real diſeaſes,chos- 


ib va 


_ 0 by. their various 


ams and; ſymptoms, are, Perhaps, 

85 in general, than, 
800 Peep by, che ate an ne- 
pe, e ble, and hg, fecretien 


1 
1 gos He 111 ts denise. It 


wi 91460543 det lat doi mol“ 
n colder cl limates, 91. inaGiye lie, 
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this bilious juice is more Paringly {- 
creted; hence the various kinds or loads 


of -aliment/,impoſed om (the ſtomach, 
nor being gay aflimulated, gjther from 
the, quant 255 aig of: ah Fi 
other - 119 Ringe Bip 2 75 depen 
1 8. is T one 
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nous kinds, and different men will be 


ratiouſly affected, accofdm g to the dif- 
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And What we call hereditary ſat 
And. altogether (as I conceive) 5 
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the particular frame and texture 


theſe bodily organs, and 18 not a6 
real latent diſorder, 'as it is generally 
underſtood, or, as Mr. Pope bes ena 


The young alas. tha Ez 2 at length, 
102 Ih 


But from a Grailar: Dante or habit of 
body in the parent and the offapring, 
limilar effects are occaſionally produ- 
ced — and this doctrine will be more 
fully explained by obſerving, that one 
fon. ſhall be a fflicted with che ſame 
diſeaſe bis father had; and yet ano- 
h tho perhaps not 1⁰ moderate a 


a liver, 
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divers Ani-cltph-chinlifſ, ty le 
ing Vnſtituetl like: the / motherCnü : 
Ali bas alen SOD CONS: | 
a4j0I 9e&þ1$:146) may; be objected, that 
Many people. who: were always .very 
Abſtemigus. livers,. have been, even 
rpm, their younger days, afflicted with 
dhe very ſame diſeaſe their ſathers had, 
and. therefore ſuch diſeaſe is real and 
elf / exiſtent. To which I anſwer, that 
the effect of. climate, ag well as of 
food, will. bring an particular diſeaſes, 


on perſons particularly conſtituted ; — 
for, inſtance,” many people afflicted 


with the gout, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, 
and ſaforth; i one clirtiate, ſhall; by 


| vie muy people, particularly 

of a;corpulent habit f. body] not % 
umeiſed; aue M — 
| TINY under | 


Lahe 
vnder theiforeſkin of 
in time i ſov i wanta f We de aud 
clednlinels; become virulent and infec- 

nous. —Aence we may learn; that forme 
— — 
alone, and that the inftiturion of bit 
cumeifion in ſuch countries for aui I 
ciety-of people, ho intended to/keep 
themſelves clean and free from infee- 
tion, was a very wile one, whether it 
was ordained by divine or human u 
thorityz tho moſt Mkay to be obſerv- 
ed, when Las n "religion 
owt god Rat ro? 
| FRET 10 12093 58 968 (3147 
4 Nn in.altdifeaſce lee aw! ob- 
ada, alt wall n a goOd 
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Gi man detrimental, —And 1 
have been told by a very judicious ſur- 
geon, [who was ſome years in the. Eaf 
Indies, | and who, was.alſo fond of giv- 


ing nitre in fevers, from the here he 
had occaſionally obſerved attending i it, 
that this medicine, given in \ fevers 
peculiar to that country, was, accord 
ing to his obſervation, very deſtructive; 
and that, by its till greater 
ſecretions 'of: the bile, immoderate 
fluxes were — \which wa 
: ended in death- LIE B44 4 
| | ff 1 
Perhaps alſo the Aiferent complex- 
ions of mankind, inhabiting | the vari- 
dus parts of this terreſtrial world, de- 
pend alone on the ſecretion of this bi- 
lious juice. The colour of a black a- 
rifing from nothing elſe than a kind 
of mucus, which is retained between 
the in and the cuticle ; the fibres of 
| the” Tkin being white in all men. 
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el eren qualities in horſes; 
2) 1 ohichrthe' pur en cull blood, 156.1 
A 2111 To bus (19738, do 1Wbapgebi' 
N RN is, that æha 
origin Mall men, as well as ef 

al animak of .the,, lame ſpecies, was 
the Lame, in, Abel hegipning of time; and 
that it 1 N. climate! ghiefly., whih,, prot 
Cuces the diſfarence yl Ive! jt 
therge,;; 5 a 2 n ach ML , Tok 
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ſerent countries, we may perceiye a 
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them, that all ſhapes run, 
underſtood t mean. and ch 
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eite Tet" den fh Hits od ty" 
vbjeet, in 2 CRY ey, Lale, 1 df 
ſrtathols rh Wed o, hore es, 4s dV which 
many objections Having 1125 3 5 » 4 
have taken tHis oppo path d o ni aking 
ome reply td them,” Yoping to 1 is 
matter in foindwhat'! 4 clearer light, 1 
whith' my deftgn is, to Have our 
ie of Roffes mpröted. * 
4} of kw bie SING We eee 
"It has been Epfested, that this die 
tetattön befor ZH ride y UP 
prove, Ut All Börtes f 4 ane Maße 
will make god d rates, Tet theit breed” 
or fort! be Wat "Wai; tb which 
can on Anſhrer, tllat 1 a 0 "very ry, 
bob He la wet i, 
38 to give riſe to ſuch an opinion," fer 1, for 
whatever ſome readers may have con- 
aived from the doctrine therein ad- 
D d vanced, 
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nö! Waile ar She Ll 
but Hy Gpiflictr“ herein Affe 1 
from the Zenerality af matikifid, 1 did { 
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vanced, my meaning has been very diſ- 
| ne MN: 9 P3343do; af 1::2183 aÞ 
- $4? Of 81! | $89" aha 1a Opry 
aka it as not only been far Ck 
my deſign to advance any ſuch maxim, 
but 1, think I have, as plain as words 
can ſet forth my meaning, + faid;; the 
contrary in various parts of that eſſay, 
particularly in page 8, 10, 11, 12, 
137, 14, 44, 45, 46, 477 48: But 
how unhappily ſoever I have expreſſod 
myſelf in that eſſay, my deſign was to 
ſhew, that the ſwiſtneſs, and the abi- 
lity of perſeverance, We find belong- 
ing to ſome. of cheſe Arabian horſes, 
and their deſcendants, depended alone 
on their particular formation and ele- 
gance of parts, &c. which being as I 
thought viſible to the eye, I did con- 
clude. the nee ofcal thre to be 
e eee, i 17 
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Jo this it is objected, that the for 
mation of parts can have nothing to 
do with the action of horſes, we call 
bred ones, becauſe mankind has not 
agreed what this particular formation 
in race horſes ſhould be. — It is very 
true, they have not, — nor have they 
agreed about any one thing whatſoe- 
rer, that I know of. But the agrees 
ment or diſagreement of mens opini- 
ons will neither add to, nor detract 
from the real exiſtence or truth of 
things; nor would it any ways alter 
their nature, even tho the philoſophy 
of the ſeepticks mr TEE! uni- 


verſal. f eiae 


What this particular formation ne- 
ceſſary to the being of a perfect race- 
horſe is (for ſuch I am talking about) 
has been partly ſhewn in that eſſay 
before publiſhed, but that not being 

„e of 


La 

of | ſufficient, force to -carry>conyigion 
along with it, Iſhall hete attempt to ex- 
plain the matter a little ſarther, imesdy 
for my own ſatisſaction, not thinking, 
tat any thing I can advance, Will in- 
fluence the minds of ſome men, fe- 
| being willing to relinquiſh/,their.,old 
opinions, or to ſubſcribe to 2 d rine, 
vered, or cannot account * by theit 
own, diſcernment and that people in 
the racing - way ſhould never have dil- 
covered a peculiar elegance, and dif- 
| ferent formation in ſome horſes, is not 

to he wondered at, ſuah having ever 
_ employed. their thoughts andi attention 
to the blood only, —being fully per- 
ſuaded, time out of- mind, that the 
excellence of horſes bee 
alone. ald 1001 wok tt Gs * . 
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and: perfect race-horſe}""Uoes)neb relate 
only to the propertien'dnd{ fyitetry of 
the whole; which ſome men fey is the 
doctrine I have advanced,” tho it be a, 
neceſfary-ingredient to perſeverance or 
bottom, and is a ſine qua non, but it 
extends alſo to the limbs and joint, 
by which his motions are performed, 
and to a particular manner of their 
being ſet on— And this formation has 
been in part explained in the eſſay be- 
fore- . where the neceſſity of 
length is ſhewn, and that beſides a 
general length in the horſe, there is or 
ſhould be a certain propriety of length 
br to "_ * parren 8 
10 

Fo or * whe! . nd! 
be broad, deep, and have a great de- 
clivity in his ſhoulders, his quarters 
ſhould be long and ftrait, his thighs 
ſhould be let ''down very low, his 
hock ſhould: ſtanid far behind, and from 


0 him, 


L206 
him, thence downwards to the next 
joint he ſhould be very ſhort, wich 
part of the leg ſnould not be ſttaitʒ 
but ſtand under him, like an ofttich's 
leg, with a long lax bending paſtern 
and theſe 1 think are in part che ſprings 
of action. 1 2 in eing. 
161733667 #7, 08% 7. e244 eee 
Now I ſhould be ghed to be informs 
60 whether the remarkable ſpeed: that 
oſtriches are ſaid to have, any way de- 
pends on this formation, and ſetting 
on of their limbs, or on the ſame in- 
nate virtue, called blood, as the ny 

on of . ſaid er On. 
FF 
And theſe a are not the * requiſites 
badi to the formation of a perſect 
race: horſe, there being as much dit- 
ferencg, and as great a nicety requir- 
ed in the manner of ſetting on a horſe's 
arm, which ſhould be at the extreme 
point of the ſhoulder, as in any part 
4h 
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belonging to him, and which contri- 
butes to the act of extenſion, as well 
as the declivity, in the ſhoulders >» 
nor is one horſe in fiſty properly form- 


ed at the knee for racing; for does 
one in a hundred of any ſort bear a 


true proportion from, the knee to the 
ſerlock-joint; tho jit- be very material 
with reſpect to every action hie is to 
perform. Vet moſt or all of theſe 
things have paſſed unobſerved. by the 
generality of ſportſmen Not that L 
think it at all concluſive, that either 
the maſter or the ſervant ſhould be ob- 
liged to underſtand the true properties, 
or even the formation neceſſary to make 
a racehorſe, becauſe one has the care 
and management of his food and ex 
erciſe, and the other has the pleaſure 
of ſeeing him twice a year, and pay- 
mg the eupenc e AA del 
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By the true Poſitton of theſe joint 
and limbs, the horſe is obliged to ſtand 


ober more gioußd chan te that h 


otherwiſe formed, even tho the length 
of body be the ſattie in both, and by 


deſcribing 6 much a greater circle, he 


is enabled, when he extends Hinifelf t) 


gs on, to make a greater atquiſition 
or purchaſe of ground, than the borſe 
who ſtands in à more uptight” p6fi- 
tion, even'tho* the latter be thn 
ft of the two. tis on atolls bt! 
ei! LOI Ky: lien 30513H 14,60 191; 120 
The Proper dirmatton of ſome of 
the ovtward' acting parts (or eit 
What I think ſo) having been Aeſerib⸗ 
ed, let us no coHtſider; what elſt is 
wanting to malte a perfeck rate. hoffe: 
Ws general Larne. e 


| _ iis of eh aſe the nature 


of 


1 4 
of which (elegance) or what I mean by 
{hel exgleiond, by and by. (TY 


in hs : 
7K; e thy een 
| horſes to be always alike, they will als 
ways excel e each other according, to the 
particular elegance and ſorqpation of 
theſe acting parts, degrees of propor- 
tion, of length, and of muſcular fub- 
ſtance, the want or the poſſeſſion of 
either of which, will not only produce 
their effeel in all horſes, but a. A. 
ence alſo in the v very ſame horſes tried 
together on different kinds of ground; 
—and this I think cannot be otherwiſe 
—for if a different formation of the 
parts, &c. and degrees thereof be not 
the cauſe of different performance 5 
horſes, 'why., then one of theſe horſes of 
the right, and true blood would act 
alike on all ground, and bejuſt as good, 
tho he was made like a hog, or without 
hn, unleſs ſome other cauſe of 1 
EC 


2 9 
in bor ſe Fi ſhewn, beſides this 
virtue F the he blood, or the : formation 
of the parts, "Sc.—And | this argy- 
ment alone would, I think, be ſufficient 
to evince the truth of my doctrine, if 


there Was 0 no other to be {ound in bp 


And the difference i in 2 requi- 
ſites before-named. will allo account 
2 the reaſons, why. ſome very plain 

orſes, that are not wel made to pleaſe 
the eye, and fo: are called ill-ſhaped 
ones, ſhall by means of. a , greater 
length and depth, and a peculiar man- 
per of ſetting on theſe acting, parts, 
excel others, 738 with the ſame ele- 
gance, poſſeſs a greater ſhare of muf- 
cular ſubſtance : and Proportion, a a more 
noble and lofty foreband, and a finer 
figure throughout the whole. —And ſo 

ie handſomeſt and e elegant bork 


in 1 the world, and. 0 ye E I 10 
i 2rmotbnrt 
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ength and cireular's extent in Ed VAR actin 
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Again, - horſes withthe fame elegance, 

ind a tolerable formation of theſe ac t- 
ing parts, ſhall be able, by a ſuperi⸗ 
ority of muſcular ſubſtance, and a more 
general proportion, to excel thoſe, 
that have a little more length and depth 
in theſe acting parts ; for by means of 
this ſubſtance and proportion, they 
will bear to be preſſed longer than 
thoſe who are deficient therein—and 
ſo far the good old. proverb, namely, 
that all ſhapes run, may be allowed 
to be true enough. 


Again, we may hes 10 derte, 
that can boaſt of no blood or pedigree, | 
which we deem ill -ſhaped ones, ſur- 
paſſing others of a finer figure, and 
we call handſome borſes.— Fray 

Be 2 does 


hai} 


does he rate Mah ugly 
half. bred horſes depend on the forma- 


tion of the acting parts, their proper 
length and extent, the circle they de- 


ſcribe in their ſhape, and the peculiar 
manner of theſe parts being ſet on, 
or on any innate quality —or why 
may not the man, who. cannot diſcern 
this particularity of formation in the 
half-bred horſe, ſay, that his excellence 
depends on ſome innate, quality, with 
a much reaſon and truth on his fide, 


s the. ſportſman has for attrihuting 


the excellence of ſome bred- horles, 
whoſe performance he cannot account 
ſor, by the eye, to this fame innate cauſe? 
hen I talk of length and extent in 
the acting parts, I deſire not to be 
miſunderſtood, for no e legs can 
be i6a, ors i. : COL F 


"34 1 wh is thc when up- 


dy kim to e that ſome men are not 
able 
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| U 223: } | 

| able en Siſtinguilh, kun henghe this dif+ 
ference of formation betu ixtia ſumt 
horſes, as well as others can diſtinguiſn 
this difference betwixt ſome 2 


tho perhaps not quite ſo readily, be- 
cauſe the human eye cannot dae in 
at one view, the parts and proportion 
of a being, where . ſo much lar- 
ger than mim. Wi regis. 
1g el 
Whole eye Res not — him, 
that a greyhound will beat a eur dog, 
or that a bred horſe (as it is called) will 
beat a cart horſe ? then Why not a diſ- 
ference betwixt two bred horſes, for 
he who does not perceiye, that many 
ſuch do differ / greatly from _ . 
l think cannot ſee at al. 
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Tho many "Gat of dogs are a8 mis 
as the greyhound, every eye may ſee, 
that one will excel the other, and/that 
from the curves and circles, which one 
Nor de- 
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deſcribes in his ſhape, and which the 
USE hä ir, 4 lefg YGgfes: 1 1-04 
urn oil ich tre tgp Bf 8010 le 
Fine ' greyhounds! Have, like fs 
koifes a general proportion; a certain 
elegance of parts, length, and are full 
of muſeles, and their hocks are let 
down almoſt to the ground behind, 
and ſtand from them, and to ſupply 
the want of a long paſtern, their feet 
or toes are made longer than * 05 
ther dogs chat can pos TREE," 

Month 103 146] Togo ory 4134 [AK GA 
lt is ey eee ſo be wos 
in a greyhound and! in forme” horſes, 
that in part produces the effect of 
ſpeell ; and the reaſon,” why it is not 
ſo manifeſt to all men in both ſpecies, 
is, becauſe the degrees of this forma- 

tion do not come ſo near together in 
degs, was in horſes, that of as BY” 
Bound far excelling all others. 3 
dane, wal Ire dN « WY,” 


26 
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- Now the "fins, greyhound is marks 
ably broad, and expanded in the muſ- 
cles of his thighs; this L call.a perſec- 
tion, —And ſo I think it is in horſes, 
tho it be but ſeldom ſeen. - This, the 
ſportſmen, eſteem a fault, and what 
moves my laughter, they call it a coaeh 
quarter — 80 little likelihood is there of 
any agreement amongſt mankind about 
the proper formation of a race - horſe, 
that they have not ſo much as agreed 
upon the names, whereby to diſtin- 
iſh the different Rar ts, thereof, eden 
tho, the muſcular expanſions, ought 
be yery different in theleparts, when 
ve e, a perfect horſe of any Hogt 


© 1 
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Hates are made! in the ſamg manner, 
and they, can deſcribe a greater girgle, 
and acquire more ground at one ſtroke, 


than any animal that I, know: f, in 
the whole world, of their ſize and 


length, 


TN ͥ mr •ꝛ e. 
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2 | thereof, ſhe canfarther extend her fore. 
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caked perſect without ir, ler him be 
s "RW. - ever 


of a de " wer yr hear 
very long From tlieſe cauſes I am 
inclined to think her ſprings of action 
are in part derived. add to this, the 
blade · bone of no animab runs away 
into her back with ſo much decli yity | 
as-a;hare's, and this, I-think, enables 
her to point forward gam 1 mark 
the lengtk fm her ulbdw/ to the lente, 
aul che fhort pace n 
that and „che next Joint ; by this 
length · offt tthe arm; and the Muſeles 


ſo it is ina -greyhounith;: tho 
naty E think im fo many. degrers - und 
this fortiitt idr im degrte ſo far apper· 
thin tosthe horſe; that he cannot be 


E062 _ 


—— ck Warmen 
in this part of the horſe is better cons 
ideted by the”*proportion” it bearꝭ to 
lis other parts, «hah | by any Berend 
ee downs 178 


12 rat r 
law it is well as that the 


htte can ſtrike as far at a ſtroke as 
tie greyhounck dog, who is much 
lnger; Ttell me then, are her motiohs 
r f the peciliar formatiott 
of le parts, and the trerig 

and eleganoe of her wüſcles; or To 
any innate quality and unknown ny 5 
or Whether, from a ſimilarity in er 1 


yl 


paints found in all animals that a are par- 
ticularly chdswed with peed. „ there 
may not be ome reaſon to ſb ppoſe, 
thatthe cauſe of ; it is the ſame. in ck = 
—and.whether i it be not highly pro i" 
bable,. that t the power -who/ created all 

"I has anne, thar the conf 


ent 


( N 
ee ff en gitferent 
horks, ſhould depend on the yery 10 
Jaw; as, the different degrees e 0 EE 6d 
in different dogs, 1 mean, the | lay of 
theis conſſituent parts 3 enen the 0, You. 


and I. ſhould happen not to perceiye 
any difference in ſuch parts. 


hape often been 1 0 
diverted too, with the commendatiags 
I hae beard the ſportſmen. el 

51 ſes for having large vs DK 50 0 
1.t et on the contrary depends 

21 FAC. mea eaſure the excellence e a 


in what 8 AE * lied bred hg E fe "pM We 


hw b. "this ex) preſſion ſübſtance ah 
A 45 to d A it would be'quite 
agreeable to my notion, As 1 have "ri 
Jore, but what con titutes the 
Affference, forma tion of He” aging 
1 excepted, between the” Arabun 
1 oy and” all others, 1 "that" fot e 
e Rant dg Af wei Rafe l 


ont! be 


1 C416 
be pe ip, ca, n riſe Lei de Bneib nete 
and alle = bones, than ab belle _ 
in the known world, for 1 muleleser 
finews happ n to be the ſole powers of 
acting in animals, the bones being 
the weight to be lifted, and eie ro 


8 1 +} be 
to extend the — Hb vas 


Which now will act with aig] ve- 
locity, and moſt perſeverance 'of time, 
(all other parts alike) the horſe that has 
a large finew, anda ſmall ſolid bone, like 
ivory, or like a deer“ s bone, or he that 
has a large bone of a ſoft ſpongy | kind, 
with a ſmaller new ? for the Aich 
ſions of the leg ſhall, if you, pleaſe, 


be the fame in e —L Heels think 
the former. 


718 1 * 


Tunis lid Lins with a FE 5 gew 
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5 and a fine ſkin kur ic wn ere 
you may ke every. vein, and can. 7 
"ot Anger between the bone and the 

Frs 
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bnews ſhews, that the: orſg hg no 
thy ick fleſhy, ,membrans ; intervening 
whichſervesonly to xetard his ſpeediand 
is like the bone, a dead weight, to be 
carried along with it, and which no 
way conduces to the ſtrength of the 
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= Now this is what I call elegance of 
parts, which is not confined. to. the 


outyard texture only, FE extends alſo 
to 109 5 internal conſtituent arts, 1 


W 25 15 0 of - — 
ſtitüent parts ſhews itſelf particularly 
in many horſes, witkre, tho the leg 
ſhall have a very ſufficient ſubſtance, 
an bu ben wee nene 
par of the body, Jet the paſter 


| be very > AS;V well as VET: Fall 458 
Wi NN. Sean a. perfect 
* * race- 
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race-bbrſ8;"Tength and laxty 
a ſpringo for the 8 & 
ſmallneſs/' eahtyibiting)to: 4g lie none 
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That the malineG' of the Pn rn 
all contnbyte to the Mutneſs or bot- 
tom of the horſe, you will lay 10 very 
ſtrange, and new doctrine, it being: al- 
ways looked upon as a ſign of weak- 
neſs—that I can't help—But 3 if there 
was no other argument to ſupport this 
doctrine, examples enough of horſes; 
ſo made, that were excellent racers, 
might be brought in defence of it, and 
I think no body will diſpute. matters. 
4 ats de I ampot arch ſure of * 
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Fer Aar Carnath. was $2 Ie re-. 
markable horſe, in thele relpeQs3, w ho, 
tho” but a galloway, beat ſome, god 


and fized horſes ve cakh 5 Sr, 
ing deren Rane, oF * * 


That 
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7 That horſes run wel Fen 
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„ Now 4 ain this docdiine about 
— bam. as it re- 


the ſmallneſs 
pt to bottom. 
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1 mY underſtand, wt all the 
difference there is in any animal be⸗ 
twixt a muſcle and a ſinew, is, that 


the fibres of the firſt are broad and 


8396: 


Heſhy, thole « of the laſt are more firm, 
and driven into & oſer contact By 
means of which the ftrength of a Tall 


ige, omes greater then the ſtreng! 
of a large biece of fleſh—for inſtance 


UOT 19111911 {0383 


pogo i your. leg and: minc— e—the kinder | 
4 A 9187 upwards a at the 02 Helhy lub. 
| \Rance, which. : anatomiſts h ave. a TEE, 


eo Call a muſcle ; lower © dovin, t towards 


"the'© extremities, this is tore 1 
Tea and 
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and becomes t dinous: — 
be the dame bo 98 
d it in all aca e of Fade 
of Work, without. complaming, 
which the calyes of the legs often do, 
after much walking, o or any violent 


ies 5 
exerciſe, 3 
4 A | T 15 einn 5 bi $01” 


1 pray. you now to tell me, whit 
jou ever thought a man, wo Was 
well formed in all other reſpe &s, 97 
haye leſs agility, 'or leſs: eg, — 
becauſe the ſmall of the leg was very 
delicate and lender. ? or if your leg 
and mine had been e EY 9 * th a 
thick coarſe e „and cob l 
poſed of looſe fleſhy 85 e 
ed down-to the cxtretities, 2 1777 7 
cing fine ind tendinous, whether you 


don't think; chat -ſuch"4"weightv ve 010 
have been againſt us, ore. mad de Fel 
fs aQive, And to have re 
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with the ec 
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It theſe things alone, 'T zu 
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nature and elegance of their 
ent; arts, and che lot mati t. 
jr 521 che difference 


ey twixt blood, an | e rv 105 d 
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ſatdly why think it orocthing mecha- 
nic, atid vifible te- the ehe, Elle they 


could” not uſe this expreſſibn, or di 
they” pretend to diſcover, by innate. 
knowledge, the innate. virtues of the 
animal? But they mean, if they mean 
any thing, what I do, when Hay, ſuch . 
a horſe has a peculiar elegance in the. | 
texture of the external parts, And 
why 'the Arabian horſes differ from 
thoſe of other countries, either in the 
formation or elegance of their parts, 
zs not at all material for us to Know. 


N 60 che ee "horſes, 5 the, 
vety fame family, as 1 am inform 
people, that T KY are 1 god 
julges, who kave lived in the 5 
coiitries' for y ears together, differ. as 
much from By 9 82 both with” Lk 
pe to length, ſubſtance, proportion, 
legance, and ſormation of f „ 28 


nine of the fame family can do in 
G g other 


[ 246 } 
other countries; and how ſhould it be 
Stliet wife? for we plaiily perecive here 
Allöme, that tliere often $754 Plent 
differenc & betwixt'two' full brothers, 
of all And or fpecics 'of "animals: 
tay now tell me, why' this! ſhould not 
zappen in Arabia, Sw as in Ts 
S., 


ww 


Fot Miche eee and Oil 
were two full brothers, but ond was 2 
king and the other a beggar with we- 
ſpect both to form and action.—If now 
the difference in the performance of 
theſe two brothers did nor depend on 

their ditfetent formition of part, Ec. 
pray dell we, on. What ie dig Cee, 
A bad 8 if bebt acc be the 
blood, unless 500 will tay 4his'intiat 
4uality mily:dppetetin'to- otic” brother, 
Lo not to another; and then 1 am 
altaid the by abe Wi Tay, you 
5 8 beet Wer idly Ty 


[ 227 } 
11. 1 biuoffy wor: bes > 201430709 191116 
A hundred, examples af the, { 
kind, and that almoſt in exery fly 
amongſt our; racing- horſes, might be 4 
braught.toſhgw,, that, two,equal;bro- 
thers arg hardly ever produced, ant 
when, a difference docs, happen, it wi 
be juſt the ſame ching in its Gone | 
quences (if the formation of parts, Ec. 
be at all concerned; in action) whether 
it happen to an Arabian borſe, or An 
cher. te d chi 1 ; bas dn. 
dd U-—<:a166120: 1 G Htg ergo Rag 

"Gould be di be 


N. Why, this 9 difference be- 
dyizt two full brothers is not at all ma 

ial fon pa g Know z ib. .f IAEA, 
tor my, Narpoſe that Ra happen— 957 
k may, prifs perhaps from. s. diſſnile 
tude of, parts;inghe horſe and mare, or 
rom a ſimilitude gf ſon Bats tending 
tn ſeme.cxtreme in both ; it may grile 
allo! from ſame. vie ge impreſſion 
BAR e Ln ug iz in 


ſoft 


{ [»228]] 
"oli ſtate, 1 ſome defect of con- 


tution in the mare or then ſeec of 
ee, 10 mort D Weck Jar 
0 lows * i Wk Ra 


© Theſe . and tlie inſtance be- 
Ton mentioned between Ot bellu and 
Conqueror, beſides others which: might 
be quoted, will ſerve toſhew; that the 
laws of nature are not always certain, 
even when the horſe and mare are put 
together with the utmoſt propriety and 
perfection, which I believe ſeidom 
happens here, the formation of the 
PAs: of either being hardly res 
peter Ad ber ſopp it 
tle, that the ſame effects mi 
be produced in all countifies; and that 
the Arabian. horſes of the ſane fu 
mily may differ from each other, a 
well as thoſe of other cν˙tries 3 
chat in as many degrees Vet when 
We Shave the ee to. btain ak > 
thele 


', was 
theſs-nican” caſt Off Hb for 1 


think few others fall to bur ſhare der 

we have bred from him ſome ent, 
and find his colts deficient, we ery 
out be is not of the right or true blood, 
Aim tenearis ?' fuch hill Have we 
in horſes, and ſuch ure ewe e 
reaſoning:-— WI V9= r tn us Hr; 
iS or 0911200. db l. 


If I could have a horſe formed in 
ths manner, and witk all! the dba. 
tages I have here named, I fhomfd be 
proud to uſe him as a ſtallton, War TA 
breeder, without malring any enquiry 
aſter his family or ebuntry Hut {hull 
the brotlier uf this horſe;* becauſe*ke 
is brought frotn the mountains f rn 
bia;: and (oft thæ very zuted high 
blood (as it id called) Who is deficient 
in all or moſt of theſe reſpects, "6 
matter om what-cauſe)induce' mi te 
breed from him, for the ſake of his 
family and his country? — and that 

E a great 


[220] 
4 gieat difference, does occaſionally 
happen in dhe fame, and din every 
family af horſes, & ſanpoſe n man i 
danyi mu mai er lib 
l. Id ert 25* Agi: 473 to 1 d % 


Rue it is aid that the virtue of che 
Wood in him that was: no rager, may 
produce a racing ſon yes io it may. 
when the ſon has happened to acquire 
20 formationi-of: parte, Hu. different 
fromthe fathers, by the help of his 
abther there indeed an Al-formed 
horſe, that cu not run! himſelf; may 
beget a better racer; than himfelf, by 
the/affiſtance: of better parts derived 
from, and ſintilat to:thaſe oſ the dam 
ri iti he tharwiſe j it does. nt fighi- 
* fathers; n or. mo- 

be, formed; whether) like:'s 
Berſe, on an Af, : #. wild:boar, or a 
fea Rhode chat they are of che right 
 blgods.: aint nnd at ce Te” en 

n An 


- =—__ 
„ 
Kn 
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{lsnoutB990 zyob ονν,,jE¾, 18979 & 

nd bert wer obfervepdiput 
diferenr: the opinion; *umong(d'!; aut 
| ſportſmen, of breeding from a houſe; 
wha was no racer, for the ſake of his 
who, — ing of a proper Raliivia; 
Sig OS AGE T1] tod 


dee, Angier 
Damvi s,. Leun mi 
Et patrian; epirum referat, fertgſpue myrenes, 
155 e e ine, nod 
Which, Tctünk, in f plain EH N 
to ee _—_—_— of ta in ods 
Mahr D dec 05 velugoret ließt en 

""You#g66d' ja does of breeding 
quite Rog s i goods 
hire ts wal 4e of true dle e, 5 


neage, fy k#'s derives it t froth d 
immortal mm RY " 


a. 


1 


Wy 5 ISS 1 3&8 man #1 


Stop here, * — * 
eee — 
reſpec to the ways enn. — 
vidence, into how unbounded a mare 
af errors, with reſpect to our own know- 
ledge of the nature and uſe of earthly 
beings, into what a ſeries of mi- 
qualep) in mimi will lead us, ow 


dered as productive of action, when 


we may know, that providence has 
given to all of them proper parts, by 
means of which they can and muſt 
perform all their Aifferens motions.and 
functions of life, and which do anſwer 
eyery purpoſe, he, deſigned them for, 
whether. it he to run, crawl, ſwim or 
fiy—But if on the contrary. the action 
of, animals does not depend on the 
conſtituent parts to them eee 


Ze why 


[455 } 
why then that line of Horace, which 
juſt no- ours to mer: 


Delphi ſyluis appingits fluBliburaprutig® 
(tho? applied by che pott to another 
purpoſe) \gontains nothing in the pie 
ture, abſdhnd, erroneouz, or ſtrange. 1d 
is 3611} 61 31 ul * 499 245. Wa 
It iscowingi toi this opinion of the 
virtue of the blood, and what the 
ſportſmen call a proper croſs, and an 
entire inattention to, and wantof know- 
ledge amongſt the breeders; of the laws 
of nature, and the proper formation of 
parts, Ef ;//\\neceſfary to make a race- 
horſe; that ſo very few good ones are 
to be found in this kingdom; and if 
all our horſes and mares of the racing 
kind were turned loofe together ĩti tie 
place, E dare ſayg their offspring, with 
the fame food and care, would be fall 
2 goodg if not better, than 2 
now breed by in our {kill in pedigre 

and id ROE Gro? 2 212667 e 2 
H h Is 


17 


og it EM 2 truth! to 6. . 
day, that the very beſt ern and 
horſes and mares in the kingdom can- 
| not run at all ?—yet till they ferve:to 

| from for the fake of he ood 
or the croſs: — Hence it is, that the 
breed of horſes in this kingdom, is lit- 
tle ſuperior to a parcel of hackneys, 
in compaxiſon of what they might be, 
i well-underftood—and. I think there 
e few; af eithet (at leaſt that I have 
en) from whom. a man of any tole- 
rable judgment in horles, can, expect to 
breed. a good. racer. As to the mares 
in general, we ſeldom, know, any thing 
of chem put their. padigree n. yet we 
talk af the goodneſs and;:badaeſaof 
Kh as if the mare had no, con- 
c i the quality, of the ee 
play what, 18 worle than, this, moſt. men 
wie key a ſtud, generally entertain 
a good opinion of their own. e 3 
1. i,0 1H N 


235 J 
\ they dog t produce good 
Now oY as genefally i impute the fault 
to 6 Pe who got thein—from ſuch ſuch 
prejudices, ſome of our belt horſes Fo 


ten fall WF, the 1 e 
falliohs a 


. N — a s Ti 10 


- et How it hall be allowed, 1 
the excellence of horſes conſiſts in. be- 
"s of the true blood; what then? is it 

of any uſe to you, When experience | 
| ſhews it will not hold good i in two full 
brothers? — But you. cannot with 
common. fene believe, nor ] have; any 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the vittue of 
that high blood, or - ſpirit, call it what 
you pleaſe, which was of no effect in 
the father, aud which would not en. 
title him to be a racer, ſhould produce. 
a better effect i in the ſon, when this virtue 
is conſidered i in the light the ſportſmen 
uſe it (that is) Feng of form 
and matter. e $1294! 
H h 2 Behold 


| {5861} 
cyl Behold the man fired with che ſame 
ambitioi'ss the vlympick. heroes in 
| antient Jays-—his $94 his! 'Hhonour, 
His happineſsare concerned foricohqueſt 


In the foot rice—kay that his: intereſt 
is at ſtake alſo— Vet in vain ſhall the 
hero contend and ſtruggle, in vain 
+ ſhall he exert the operations of his mind 
or ſpirit, if his power and parts con- 
ducive to action be deficient or inſerior 
to thoſe of his antagoniſt— grant to 
the horſe: the ſame pride, the ſame 
ſpirit of emulation, the ſame ſenſe of 
honour, will not the ne be n 
8 ab. 0 7 Ny nin 


* y 


4 "> 1 CE? 'S . 1 Oy. 7» && > 
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He, obſerv? the'Nothſul adele 
8 when heartily flogged, prevailing 
over his Aatitagoniſt of a more willing 
8 and Waer Apes to * 
1 iT ieee which L have made 
40 the different —_ of rave-horſes, 


ol; 7157 8 : and 


[L5287 1] 

and; bg&twixt.thoſe: of the ſame family, 
have made me conclude, that-neither 
the virtue of the blood, or. ſpirit, 
breed, pedigree, nor proper cxolling, 
will enable one of them to race, unleſs 
he has a proper * Mivialooy 
with it. N 1655: 26iat 3B 


* 1 


al believe Fang tat the. origin or 
breed of all horſes, as well as of all 
other things, of the ſame ſpecies, was 
the ſame in the beginning of time, 
and that all the difference betwixt the 
Arabian horſes, and all others, con- 
ſiſts in nothing elſe, but a peculiar. ele- 
gance and formation of parts, and in 
having a greater ſhare of muſcular 
power — that is the fibres of theſe 
muſcles being driven into cloſer contact, 
horſes are hereby enabled to move 
quicker, and with more force, that 
their membranes and teguments being 
— a finer and thinner, ſub- 


ſtance, 


E387 
fance; and their bones being taller, 
of \inore* olidity; and becbßying del. 
ſpace; they art and can be there" eakiſy 
added upon by ſuch tendinbus or rtf. 
cular foret and that for 4 greätet 
duration of time, with let farigue & to 
theſe acting powers. | 


ws, 3 


No- theſe are the ſole cavſes e 
Laer added thereto)” of activity, 25 
well as of ſtrength ini all anitnals, whe- 
ther the bo Mia Know it or not. 1 


Feckapt it Be) be kad, wat gh 
winch to horſes, aud Whether cle caufes 
1 0 f FRO NED PE 700 
15 this F atifwet, that Galt er long- 

delt ng on the very ſame 
principles in All dogs, in alt horſes, 
and all other animals; as apflity 1 ate 
tion; tid} ability vf perſt F 
mme, the nature of their conſtituent 


or 


LA 
or onent parts, (particular age 
in theſe. . got coming inta this 
queſtion) for elegance af parts, is, in 
other Words, ind and ſtrength and 
Agility, at leaſt it is productive of them 
—and as: the elegance of. the external 
texture in the horſe js a, certain ſ 
ard or teſt of a ſimilar elegance 
throughout the whole internal contex- 
ture, ſo far the cauſe of thorough-wind- 
edgeſz, as it 38 Gallen map: he faite 
be dipguihable to the Me., A 5 maty 


For inllange, che hred-harke fl 
gallop, twelye ils within. the. hour, 
without, the leaſt fatigue, on cheing at 
all blown, but the cart horſe with fuch 
jaunt is fatigued, and tired anch chopk- 
e —the reason I think is, ohxigus t9. 
en. namely, hooauſe, bis eye 


the Sa of ie cam 
Mfnod ten: TormUTRE + 2711 Hane 


4 240. 1 
acts it the an | 
Ha 1 ul the Ke Cod 


id: to 255 285 1 fo lenge: 
"Row, may nat the man be thought 
mad, who rg the difference. in tho 
facility.” of reſpiration} 'berwixe t wy 


| horſes, depends in one upon form and 


matter, and in the other not? and is 
not he equally abſurd, who ſays, that 
the difference of wind, in two. bred 
horſes of different families, does not de- 
pend on ſotm and matter alſo in both, 
becauſe the degrees of elegance in the 
component parts of theſe two are not 
ſo.obvious to his eye, ag they are be- 
toixtehe bied raed ery horſe. 


But 1 a eee two heres 
to:be:alike in health and condition, and 
formed and conſtituted alike inotherre- 
tpe&s, hę that has. the -malt capacious 
thazaz, or cheſt, will undoubtedly.have 
a 00 Fa 18 ee 2 


3413 by 


10 


— mel 6&4 Mort £ is 


[ 12 41 by 
by by mütter of Ha, 45 ald B 


knowfl to alt men, if ly 15 not 


partial in their obſervation of things 
Pre too T underſtand to | be — 
gil opinio ho, in his deſc criptio 

7 a perfect 1 makes this as 
the cheſt 4 nbceſſaty ingredients . 


wi he ſays, 22502 


wh * 


— 


Luxuriathus rorin — Nabe 
— 1 27), 231 n ane. 1 rn 
To this vit is objeRed; that many 
running horſes, with a Jeſs ample cheſt, 
have occuſionally excelled others, with 
a more capacious: one tis very true 
—this too is eafily:accounted for, with-' 
out appealing to hidden cauſes—for 
example one horſe of a leſs ample 
cheſt; with great Jength and extent in 
his acting parts is to contend with ano- 
ther much ſhorter in theſe reſpects, r 
a more ample cheſt but the organs 
ef reſpiration may be more fatigued in 

i the 


a} 
the laſt than in the firſt, becauſe the 
lang honſe, Who goes, within, his rate 
may act witheaſe and facility to himiſelf, 
whilſt the ſhort, 155 hg, is forced to 
at. the top of his ſpeed, and yet not 
| le to keep company. with the other, 
is of Mud diſtreſſed and en i 


W . 


Fe or chende laue that haue l 
given, the Arabian horſes, and their 
deſcendants when properly chaſen, are 
preferable: to all others, » whether;yau 
Ars; to be carried a mile 3 
either for, pleaſure, expedition, or 
tys let the eight be — 
not haue any other horſps ſuch true 
equrage,! or calmneſs of temper, nor 
can they bear fatigue with equal forti- 
tage, as our ſevere diſcipline of raining 
Villines: menen 1 to 9 : 


. 48 OY 44d = . 


S ett 17 2 7 ; 
ad | 


Ih 64; | 
11 E381 1 W i my 
or thy are not only beſt for 15 
ing, beit fot drawing alſo; if you will 
0 chem to Hive, And wire them to 


it eathy, as it is the cuſtom to do with 
out TRE Fr ate deſign ned for draw 


, or 2 are e with 
coarſe Hethy membranes, thick tegu⸗ 
ments, and large ſpongy bones, will 
on this account” be much ſooner fa- 
tigued and tited with theirown weight, 
than the Arabians, even tho' their 
acting powers wete equal in Rtrength 
to the Arabian fiorſes, Which they 
ho tricatis 2 are, and that from a differ- 
ence in the contexture of the mufcular 
or eee fibres. ae n wn 
juſt 'fo * is beben the bh 
hoünds, and thoſe we make uſe of to 
hunt the fox; and yet T have heard the 
tnineſmen talk juſt as Tidlecloufly bf 
L413 the 


1 blood of c (off houn 
« O1. 21 1 = 12 257 
mcthin e 15 aa 


1 8 — 
tho an TIE 
8 — 9 


een 90 abo Nef 16; bloo ZE 
tage vb here the : 1 e Jy ene aid 


ity wh 


83 . be 
rom t © ſportman in one. re: ſped, for 


the firſt very often gives away wy 
knocks his hound, at head, 1. 


trying him at all it. he docs not; a 
Prove, his Ggure—whereas, the ſportl- 


55 alway trains, if he likes the bloc 

| let the horſe 92 erer ſo defective. in te 
Ronen, a0 parts, & Fo N if-he 
Nb auld, conlider his racer merely, as. 


horſe, and in the ſame mech hanical 
Fe as he diſtinguiſhes his 12 


from. his cart horſe, and ou guld.w ave 
this preternatural | quality, which, he 
a by che word en it would 
ave him much expencę, and many 
eee tho! the cg of 
man, LL Ways e 
101 | 


. 


f 25 
"ed! oeh lt, 155 . 4 as for as to tap 
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1 7 412 tay, cha 2 ” W of 
man can moſt f uently Meder IM 


withſo inborn; an amongſt 


ICS 1 
bred horſes) a as 10 85 us to fay, 1 this - o_ 
31 4 ICY ir 
not run r 
. HE A $7 f * b . Thr) 1 5 


Re chis laſt aſſertion will be 8 
dited by very few ſportſmen; for this 
plain reaſon — — namely, becauſe the 
opinion of theit own - judgiment will 
not ſuffer t them to aſſent to a truth, 
which they themſelbe s do. not perceive 
for all men kane y they Underſtat 
horſes. ach 6: my F. N * Il 
121 4:1 * mT odlipguiflib JL 28 30 
And now Tan ling in maxim, 
give me leave to add one more, which 
you may depend on for tröth, and lay 
down. as a certain criterion of the 


ſpottſman s {kill in horſes. „ naiely; 'that 
the more eau an bbc fe 


for 


10 fl I 


14 ] 


he” 58 0 this 
init 'of bibo) 


os 


{ and"bylijel/ 


undoubtedly l. in him, mot n tatfr, büt 


an open and avowed. ackndwledgment 


of his ignorance—or elſe he would not 


| have recourſe to occult and hidden 


cauſes, to account for facts, that are 


diſcoverable by the che- But the word 


bldod, "received in. its general aceepta⸗ 


tian, is found to be extremely cn veni- | 
ent, becauſe it is agreeable td the good 


old law of: cuſtom, from which ſource 


the generality of men's opinions are 
derived; and £6: of cburſe, ĩt prevents 


the youthſul ſportſman the trouble of 
making any enquiry into the form or 
. P Won Ne e 

4; EY ent 4 bag] Sr eg 
* „ge, we talk juſt as diculouthy 
of bad as we do of good blood, and 
7 a common ſay ing amòngſt the 
— ottſinen)thar they would? chuſe: tor 
=o breed 


ger Wanne 


r Sas a AC at a — 


8 —— — — m ⏑ m.. 22 


[ 2465) | 

breed frm 4 herle, "hoſe Meal rl 
liked; th he con Id go rum, xathen than. 
from, him tha FRA ROSEN yell, 93 * 
bing they, do, got like, ;and yet hach. 

ſhall be, thorough bred) YI b I 01950 FR 
Jon blub w ll 0 lf il Agi tl A0 

Now: put the caſey begebe to... 
mazes, hoth. originally, bred. from Ara, 
lian horſes, and mares, orthedeſgendants.. 
of ſuch, which L ſuppoſe is all. that i to 
be underſtood. by, the term of thorqueb. . 
os horles5—90e. of theſg mares 1s. 
called, Dacebg,,a9d is. got by KAiten 
noe, and becauſe;the produee. gf.,thig 
houle bay — Mun defics 
cient in raging. thay. are brandec 
with the anfamy of. had bloods: Ne. 


Dutcheſs was an extraordinary racer 

the other of theſe mares was got by 

Lord, Gadelphis's|drabiqne,the. belt xe 

| puted blood in the World, and called. 

ä Was 4; weng _ Dre. 
54314 


_ Ty 

of dete vill 500 Have for a Urobd 

mare hy according to you! ofa 
dbektine you muſt take ee 

the folly 


of doing it ?P—So if my horſe or mare, 
who is thorou gh. bred, and a deſcendant 


ar tenth deſcent, proye s a gd racer, 
(no matter from what cauſe)" truly I 
muſt be afraid to breed from them, 
| becauſe 3 ou, from the Prei ejudices y you 
tae woes, and from not under- 
ſtanding any th about horſes, have 
been pleaſed to ny, a mark of diſgrace 
upon Tome of their an an ceſtors. he's 
14115545 Gs We VER e 00 
In "Now by way of ſitnile, let us ſup- 
Pete, chat your "grandfather and mine 

were knotk:kneed—crook-legged; and 
 fplay-footed, theſe I think 0 10 have 
PR but indifferent racets; but will it 
follow, 


* 


and notiſcnſc of th s pinie 
be equal to any thing but the 'pradiics 


5 Whitenoſe, Stampcrah, or ahy ſuch, 
all either in the firſt, ſecond, third, 


. on di. oe ww _——y e 2 won dd „„ re, Hd . £@AaA% as mh. BY > ws 29v+» 
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ſollow, that {uch/defedts; muſt f ne- 
cellity, be for exer entailed. on all thei 


poſterity or dont you think, when: 


any, ſuch happen t to be better formed, 
that they 1 would: be better runners, than 
how the ſize, Rrength, 20100 ſhape, 
attitude, the beauty and e 

their limbs and features, the ſpirit, 
temper amongſt all the families of men 
are loft, or perhaps improved i in one 
eee in all theſe reſpecis this 
fon differs from his father, and that 
from his randfath her 7— Pray | now will 


bil 1. ant 2 DE TAY. 99 21 
it, Or W it nor be ſo with h the horſe 


and his poſterity, Whether you 1 bat 
have diſcernment enough to p x 1855 
the difference there is betwixt them or 


not ? hut ſome difference of form muſt 
and will for ever ariſe in the breed and 
poſterity of men. and horſes, and of 
all other animals, from the different 
form of the females, to which they 
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SW 
and their delec ndants are Tow 


joined! in copulation, "0 We) r elle the 
of nature oy 1 no account. 7. 


Thus you { ſee the diftinRiont * OY 
and bad blood, confined to the def- 
cendants of Arabian horſes, and mares, 
are equally abſurd and fooliſh——yet 
that the beſt and worlt racers are moſt 
Iktly to beget ſuch, cannot at all be 
doubted, and this was all that He- 


race could 15 1 to mean, when 
he faid, * : 5 


as 


2 BY in equis baun ura. "3 


which, 10 Plain Engl 7 is to fay, the 
laws of. nature are generally certain 
and thus ſay but this law of 
"_ extends both to horſe and mare 
ſo then the breeding a good 1 racer 
requires a thorough knowledge c of the 
animal, and i is a matter of Judgment, 
and not of chance, which, by rehing 


4 - ; n & onl 
- 4 ? +. A ” 
1 


„ eu td Fo 


5 = 1 
only, on the blood, breed, or 1 aar, 


17 


_ My make it t. to be. 


* 


i it 10 "8 here allowed, that 
the Arabian are the beſt; kind of 
horſes we know of, from whom it can 
be expected to breed a racer, or in o- 
ther words, the moſt perfect horſe, and 
that the offspring or deſcendants of ſuch 
are moſt likely to inherit the virtues of 
their progenitors ;- but when they are 
deficient in a proper forination of theſe 
acting parts, or loſe the elegance or 
muſcular-ſubſtance of their progenitors, 
(no matter from what cauſe) they will, 
according to the degrees of Heficiency, 
in any or all of theſe matters fail alſo, 
in the degrees of their performance— 
which truth we might ſee verified 
every day, if we were not blinded by 
our own prejudices, or underſtood any 
Wing oe” Jo animal. | 


** I be. 
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Als 107 lo Teil g d ob eohog 


horſes of che ſeme family do -ooca- 


ſionally differ from each other; as much 


as any herſes can do, in an) other 
the poſſeſſion of an Arabian horſe, 
who is wanting in the teſpects that 
have been here ſet down, will be of lit- 
tle uſe to the owner; let the genealogy, 
blood, breed, or lineage of ſuoh horſe, 
— ig 1 Ea 3 cabin 
6 yo n v9 ee e ante 
uit ths; Fee Ichave aſſert· 
ed a, do afſevt;s that the excellence 
of all horſes depends n their mecha» 
e LN 299 ty fli; 4 305 280 


iin att nt / 100 i f2 4; 14 


nen there is nothing in blood, 


—no--qothing at, all, independant of 


form and matter, as the ſpertſmon ſay 
there i. But the Arabian horſes; being 
7 0 eonſtituted for action than other 


DES ! horſes 


I believe alſo, that: the Arabian 


( 293 } 
horſes, do by means hereof excel all 
others, and uach Gther alſo, #eeording 
to the degrees of difference in e 
form and conſtituent parts. the nature 
and difference of which FS here 
endeavoured do "IO" To vynge: 

Geri ref bn tt 0 Sa: 
Bout it bang out of the" way of 
gamen to be acquainted” with the 
nature of bones, ſinews, | membranes, 
ligaments, teguments, and ſo forth, 
and the different effects, with reſpect 
to the laws of motion produced by 1 
difference in theſe matters, it is no 
wonder, that the ſuperior excellence 
found in ſonie of theſe Arabian horſes, 
has been imputed to ſome peculiar 
hidden virtue, for which there might 
indeed be ſome plea, if there Was no 
vitible difference betwixt the parts of 
the bred,) and the-half bred horſe 
yet 1 3 reaſons for differing 
from this ant itnt opinioi a 
S957, $ 


* 1 254 Z 1&1 33wt 
leſs 130 ie, \ 1 1 E 4055 mb Cid 
ed befo a tho“ al manki mankin c pi 
go tbe. I: 598 a E 


1 # . 15 14 3 55 1840 , 


© Now, if i it be alked, 1 the Ta 


and Barbs are not here ſpoken of, as 
horſes proper to get racers, ſuch as 
heretofore were the Byerly Turk, Cur- 
en Barb, the St, Viftor Bark, and 
many other famous ſtallions, I ſay a8 
did before, that there is no difference 
in any horſes in the world, but what 
is produced by food and climate 
and as ſome Barbs' have nearly the 
ſams elegance of parts, as ſome An- 
hians, or Afuticl horſes, there is no 
reaſon, Why ſome Barbs, When choſen 


with a proper formation, (obſtaner, E 


11 not 800 508. . 4 eke 


1 
JV 

8 
» SH 
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lt it be aſked men bos ici appens 
dat e have no Badr in our days, 


who get good racers, I bez leave to 
1 anſwer 


. 0 go Lp oc wn „ n . g. S g. + 6 2 


Lo 


is very. evident, ö > of 
the country. perceive very plainly, that 
thoſe who purchaſe them to bring here, 
know: nothing of the matter ſo 
when the u{fricans or Afiaticis fall or 
make preſents of their horſes to this 
kingdom, I dare ſay, they ſend the 
wort chey have, | becauſe they know. 
we think iti a ſufficient merit in the 
horſe, that he comes from; their coun 
Tr Juſt ſo the ae in 79555 parts 
Europe we ſond of Engh/b hunters, 
and if the , horſe, comes from hence, 
he carries wigh bim ufhcient merit. 
But I will venture to ſay, there is not 
one in a hundred ſent out of this king- 


dom worth a, guinea, when. compared 
to ſome other of our common Engliſh 


W ah .the very ſame ſtamp 
pray 


02869 
Pray no- may not this be. true alſa, 


with raſpedt ro the hocles ſent here from 


other parts of the world 

to one mother even tho the worſt 
of theirs ſhould excel the beſt of ours 
in all reſpecte—and if the people in 
other countries underſtand the art of 
breeding horſes no better than we do, 
and conſider the laws. of nature as lit- 
tle, it cannot be otherwiſe—But to 
ſhew, that a. proper choice of .thele 
ment, and not of chance, -I'think it is 


ſaid, chat all, or moſt of the horſes 


and-mares brought over by Mr. Mar- 
Hall, ſtud- maſter in the reign of Queen 
Anne, produced good racer | 

make no doubt, but any man who 
was a real judge of horſes, and would 
conſider them merely as ſuch, and not 
be running mad after rue 
pendagt of ; form, 9 5 matter, tha 


ot e tg. . ſuch, Ly he li 
om 


wh au att ASC lf id oe ES EE A 


r ed menos a mi ö on mio 6 


under the: appellation: — 


are real Arabs or Affatichs, ; for the true 
tive ab; d hoffe h By Elses 
ſuch as t’ nen Lueg be, 


40 977 „ brian Nu 10 Sidel“ 


But the Grand Seignior bas à very 


| large ſtud of theſe finehdfſes; of which 


they rare o choice; that it is à difficult 


matter for a ehriftiat to obtain Ce 


the ſig ind thele fine horſes 
are notbredifithatoountry, but tlie enits 
or governorꝭ in Habia where theſe fine 
horſes: grow if I ma 
number of colts every year to Turkey 
ler the Grand Selgnioh's' ue, neh is 
the only tribute they: pay—theſe"Peing 
turned to\praſs on: good land, ati kepr 
well, ' acquire & müll larger fize, 
L*E= ad 


05 70 


may ſo ſay) ſefid a 


. n arg bought, of the. inhabitants of that 


hure brought vp in che deſark 
or the mountainous parta of fi 
but from the nature of their food and 
climate; or both, they ſeldom have fuch 
el ee ety ma bij 

ct £468)" WIT [3 THR Frey G15 

+. Beſides theſe Soeben Which the 
. Grand Seignior has for his ſtud, other 
inhabitants of Turkey purchaſe ſome of 
theſe horſes of. the people, who tride 
to and from thence through the dif- 
ferent parts of Afa, Arabiu, and it 
borders ſo that the fine horſes brought 
higher from Tunley, are either ĩhæ refuſe 
gf the Grand Sejgnior's ſtables; or ſuch 


onto. Which they do not like. 191 
Vai 131 1 1 * tics ARA Ort * Nenn 
Now from the native heavy Turk 
arcs; and the fine horſes brought 
from the different parts of ¶ fa, chere 
are ge many 2 om 


os! 84 2 


[ 239 } 
carthorſe;> the ooch hörſt, the mil · 
ler's horſe, the buteher's horſe; the 
hackney br the toad horfe, the hüriterj 
and the race heiſe which difference 
of appellation is derived from the par- 
tieular uſes, to which ſuch and fuch 
horſes are generally put: but their 
real difference is owing; to the want of 
affinity, or the diſtance and nea rnels 
thereof to the Arabiun or 2000 
RN: * wry biens _ 


Sx 


And all: e e hors called 
— ict hs Rite fertile 
parts of Af ate in general eaſily 
known from each other ſor inſtance 
be horſe brought up in the de- 
ſart, ſeldom teaches, and hardly ever 
exceeds fourteen hands and a half 
all theſe horſes are ſaid to have thick; 
0 L 1:2 | ſhort, 


(46 ] 
ſlioctiearſe necks, und ſo are called 
by chu generality of travellers; little illi 
ſhaped, ugly orſes and this thick» 
neſs and ſhortneſs of the necks is ins 
puted to their never being? torneditd 

then young forthe Arals, wholive 
cacamped intlie deſart, andimoveabout 
fra place £01/place in ſearchi of her- 
bagv, whoſe- home: is uncertain, have 
inet in their power: to turi out their 
calts:in ſuch an open id country 
av many; hundred miles extent/ for 
if they did, they could not with anꝶ 
probability ever expect to ſee one of 
them again But theſe thorſes, mares, 
and-colts are maintained with chopped 
ſtraw; barley; "camels mile tand flour; 
the:.other cattle'i (breedisgꝭ of which 
and: Of horſes is the Avabs\ewide) er- 
ng all the herbage hey” dan find- 


And Lr oats BO ein nl 


* the horſes brought ap, in- the 
defart are; knot by feirte 4s 


mod! / 


| 2 
telbas chelr fi and figure for Bi 
cher / lapt froth . — 
of the Au and Ih tlie Hume pff 
ments with: themſelves and chfdren, 
they, "his aan aa udn 
way Pers ta "ne 
vr ans 0 — 10 b Al ff 
dolent poſture, habit of meg And 
lolloping about in the tenth," they ab 
quite an abkeward' gates nl eiocked 
growth" in ſome parts, Wich we ly 
is mY ugly4wknd ſo We'cbHehide, hät 
the: goodniels « of fuch horſes; When they 
get good racers,” cofififls in ſorme in 
mtequility] v6id'of fortiand matter 
which is ever underſtood” by the word 
Hed —for-inftance—Lord Godolphin's 
Arabian=this horſe; except his beip 
too narrow in the boſom, nt a 15 
leagthy ort his bort leg as i M 8 
ther reſpecs 4 very juſt horſe, and 
more likely in my opti" get a 
good racer; than any horſe I ever w, 


and 


* 7 


molt —— 8 a horſe by: his 
forechand only, which in ſact has ho- 
thing to do; with xacing nor adtiohr- 
one ſaid, be was an ordinary, ill-grohm 
ugly horſe; others ſaid, he was-a-lump 
of fleſh, not knowing, that the ſtrentzi 


of all animals is in great part derived | 


from. this fleſh, ar muſcular ſubſtance, 
and the natuge — — ſo hy hee · 
ing cheſe horſes in miniature, and by 
a garglels examination of the law of 
nature, and enquity into facts, we draw 
falſe concluſions, about them, as we de 
in general abaut maſt other. things... 
Ge 2 $46 011324 eke bind 
5 "Now theſe colts bred, by, the Arabi, 
401 inhabit the defarts are more covet» 
ed hy the Turk, and all the rulets of 
bis mighty empite (ſome of Whom 
lar imam; neee 


10 l £62k] 1011 0 6 0 


miner wo A M ow #tm and. and. fad Ut a Ry 


G a” awe Aa 
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Jorkes) chan any other h horſes bred ini 
che confines eee bas 38, 21 7 
975 . e 8 18 Bf HET et 

It i Mid; tat the n keep x 
ele ö tnt of the "(genealogy 
of their horſes, than of theinſelvesʒ 
yes ſo they do, of ſuch as have 
performed Tome” extraordinary feats in 
their expeditions — and” whenever 
they have a colt dropped of a fabou- 
rite ſort, they get ſome other Arabs to 
be witneſſes and vouchers therets, 
and his marks, and cbIour and lineage 
are faithfully ſet Jown iti writing; the 


particulars: o Al which are atteſted 


with much ſdlemnity when ſuch colt 
is old, and this ne is 5 Pro. 


Tl 7 | 1 #7 : 
. —— * oben 4m SI _ * 5 w i $109", 


1 Now ſuch ole ars Ai at a ger 
value than common, and hence the 
notion is derived, that the Arubs have 


different kinds of horſes, ſome of 


Which 


P — - 
— — — 1 29K 
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{ 

| 

| 

© 

Wh. | 

14 
195 

12 

of 
ä 1 
: 


1 pagers ——ů 
Aral briexd.gditicrgat Rindz of | horſes, 


" nt 5 10. CG * Y 31 »13 8 — 227 


"But all, that 's RE by.;ths 
breed or. genealogy of the: Arab's horſe 
by. himſelf (however | we apgerFape 1 
is, that he i is deſcended, from ſuch 

bave undergone t the hardſhips of — 
fatigue, and falling, with; the utmoſt 
fortitude . and. reſclutiog, and haye 
brought him off. with laſety. by: ſupe- 
rior, ſpeed and perſeverance in times of 
imminent danger, i in his expeditiqns of 
pluñdering or defending travellem ig 
their journey thro the deſart, for which 
ſome pt. them, ; Are paid, by! the. - Grand 
Turk—— Ac 
convent” their barks a. this: n gen 
; rational Phe — ar | 
Rn og; 


# ons "Rue | 


8 
ſ 
| 
; 


L 26351 | 
way of eſtimating their value and ex- 
cellenre, and a likely method too of 
pptſerving a good breed but the Arab 
has no other idea, nor ways of reaſon- 
ing about the breed, lineage, or ge- 
nealogy of his horſe than — * 
when [bo _ Gay 


; MM 
+ + — $ . 
10: 3 14109210 


Arte enn, fue er n 7 


e435 


ag. 


The kate thein mates 4 are ſaid 06: 
calatally to undergo (Which the Arabs 
generally ride) is almoſt beyond credi- 
bility, it-dbeing affirmed, that they 
ſometimes keep them out on their ex- 
peditions for two: days and a night to- 
gether without the leaſt ſuſtenance, or 
any pyſlibility of giving them a r 
of ard a 

75 Nit 
"puſs that have been here 
given, ſome of them are valued at, 
more than two thouſand crowns, and. 
M m ſome 


SF pes 


a. 
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ſome at leſs thin) two hundred K 
ſo it is in England, Where ſome 
beſt bred horſes' are-ſold\for five Sig 
* * and ſome Io __ W 8090 


15 apt; el which! the 
oder of the Arabian provinces pay to 

the colts or horſes of ſuch favourite ſort; 

it ſhould ſeem highly probable, that 


we don t get many of them here, but 
if we do, it is full as probable, that 
they are ſuch as are hot liked there; 
and I ſhould be glad to know, why 
one of tlieſe horfes;fof the beſt repute 
for country and genealogy, may not 
happen to differ as much from ſome of 


bis fam and brethren in all e as 


dee, did from Othells,, * 
Infant from Mirza, 


Mr. Croft's Baſio from. Lord _ 
5M W 1 - Vaftorious, - : 
Bol from ng, |S 


a Þ p _—_ * : e 
* * 444 # 


* 


— 
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, — 


er, 


the | M Mord Sibling "aL his full 
brother. 


of this kind hou are aumber- 
leſs other examples that might be 
quoted—but common ſenſe,” and mat- 
ters of fact, won't; do for us, who are 
hunting back ten generations for the 
inherent virtues of thoſe horſes, which 
were loſt perhaps in the laſt deſcent, 
or ſooner, by ſome default in the law 
of nature, or want of e {kill in 
the eee 8 


p 4 1 


., 


chace wa of all ſorts, e 
which one ſhall excel both in {peed 
and ſtoutneſs, and his brother i in nei- 
ther. 510 nr | 8 


- 


If any e d 
ſay, that Cade, tho he could not run 
4635 Mm 2 | ſo 
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10 well, got 8 racers than his bo- 
ther 44ab— 1. think the ohjectioa de- 
ſeruęs no anſwer, ſor y here Lath cover 
ed one mare, I dane me n 
»#hyndpds'>. tb bil. 31 1 [16 162 
99H: 40 pn A L230 50h | 
And this is a true account of! the 
horſes bred and brought up in the de- 
fart, according to the relation of a ſea 
officer, who for reaſons beſt known to 
himſelf, lived fourteen years in the 
deſart amongſt the Arabs, and. ſpoke 
their rhe and who could have. no 
intereſt at all in giving a falſe account 
of theſe matters—and. theſe q horſes in 
general, that are bred and, brought up 
in 1the « deſart, and ſome. othenmountain- 
ous parts of Afi, will juſtly claim our 
Preference as ſtallions, on account of 
their ſuperior elegance of parts to, al 
1 horſes brought up in Barbary, 
urkey and the more fertile parts of 
es, even. the they al Shou bet 


bog 


18 


| [£2691] | 

the ſame lineage; houlds have the 

me'' formation. of parts, the Tithe 
ſubſtance} and the ſame propertichtl- 
but no man in his ſenſes can believe, 
that all the horſes brou ght up- 1 the 
deſart, even thoſe that are brothers, 
will always have the ſame fofmation, 
proportion and ſubſtance; nor eve the 
fame elegance of parts, any more than 
other horſes, dogs or men of the ſatrie 


family brought up in any other part of 


the world—and if the Arent bf 
formation and elegance, &c. of theſe 
horſes produces no effect nor difference 
with reſpect to their actions, why then 
it does not fignify a pin, AS it was 
before ſaid, how any of them, or "their 
deſcendants are ade conſtituted, 
if they happen to be of the right 24h 
true family—and then alſo 457 two 
brothers of the ſame right family, ever 
ſo differently formed and Sales 
fro each other, will eber be juſt as 


good 
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: gaod-as each ofher, (health and con- 
dition alſlc) which neither obſervation 
not common mee to be true. 
-Hliſlihb Fils tor 1:1: Hide to; 
3 „bis hort —— of the figure of 
ihre horſes brought up in the deſart, 
wilb teach us how to know them from 
dhe 4 rabs brought up in Tur le and 
from all ther horſes too, — up 

in the more fertile para of. Alain 
— parts of Syria, in Turcumania, 
which is the antient Armenia, in the 
principality. of, Baſſerah, , and, many 
other parts of Aba; horſes are nearly 
of the ſame ſtamp as thoſe of the de- 
ſart, hut the horſes brought up in the 
fertile parts of Ala, generally arrive toa 
better ſize, tho of leſs. elegance, than 
dhaſe hroughi up in the defart, and ſome 
other mountainous P ts of Ala, and 
byl action and running about, and 
( ſtretching out their ſi necks, o gre aze, 
bs eames 


"Pda | quire 


- 


L* 

doite a more manifeſtq more 

more ample ſhape, in ſome N 
points; achte Perfection or imperſection 
of which, are then moſt eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by moſt men Land theſe 
botſes 'brought up in the more fertile 
parts of Af, lade in general more 
elegance, than tlie Arabs brouglit up 
in Turkey, tho they ſeldom arrive to 
theit height—and all this difference of 
ſize, temper, figure, and eleganee of 
parts betwixt theſe "horſes; ib by afl 
accounts the effect alone of ſobd and 
climate, and manner of being brought 
up for food; and manner of keeping, 
will produce a difference in che very 
ſame family of horſes, brought up in 
the ſame climate; and 1 think a man, 
Who vadetftood horſes, atid the hws 
Uf nature, might undertake hert in 
England to breed a horſe: in leſs than 
tent deſc cents (if he ould live e long) 
fill as coarfe and inelegant as the bla 


Lincoln 
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5 rich (49 vg and by expoſ] ing ; 
ay to all the inclemencics of weather, 


= is _affirmed 'y. many „ people of | 
veragity, that the air of the defart i | 
fo free from vapours, that there i is not 
moiſture c or damp ſufficient to affect 
the brig ghteſt, gun with, the leaf}. ſhade | 

; of ruſt, (after laing it I 5 
whole might. 2 


. 
* - —_-. * 72 4 
* 


12 
> ng 


Te different effects. * of h hunk 
or dry air are worth obſerying; if Jou 


hang up a a cord or ſtring « of any kind, 4. 
becomes contracted or relaxed, acer — 


| ing tothe degrees of humidity ord or edryach | 
Ae auer dle 6 the for 
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poled of any r 
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from Tuc 925 ature 5 
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| 925 ow of th wont e hats 5 r 
1 enn þ 
iron ; hence t the de rers o 1 7 71 
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vixt him and Fahy other atic 


= hy all other horſes of the 41 vi 
the nature of the food confided alſo. 


5 4 . 


wet 


But we W ſo little about 

the nhatter, that theſe very borlss,.. . 
called wealk cat · legged thingy, an 
our reat. cbarſe brutes, with on 
legs, thick. (tins, and lax 11 0 — 
eſteemed much the ſtrongeſt, b 5 ninety 
nine men in every hundred eus ſo wt 


_ 1 g 5 


Ed to the Berl, | mean . 14 
which 1 have ſeen, all have a particular 
caſt or turn in their hinder parts, from. 


which they | may in general, be e cally L 


known * an obſervant * EY * 
3 N 7 8 > . | 


tze 8 

And now 1 ſettled this ue 
with myfelf, * 15 55 the Tportirich to 
| ebnfder; Gltetther the” e elner cl 
horſes Ubpends' on! form and matter 
bly! or off fomethicg elſe; bf which 
0 can give no account. Hut l 
would fain recommend | it to ;other 
breeders, for their own good, and that 
of the community, te chink of ſub- 
ſtance, proportion, elegance and fors 
mation of parts, as the only. aw; 
1 the actions of all animals can 

be petf6tmed, without:athanifeſt con · 
tradition to the generdl kw. uff 
ture, and the ways and wiſdom of pto- 
vidence and the breeder by fludy⸗ 
ing theſe matters will have more merit, 
Mor re Certatity, and role plkaſre too, 
in breeding a good meg eme when 

he relies en any” thing elle, Wulchb n. 

An mounts to chance only: en 
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Vet 1 FE my dodive, they ever. © 
true, will pr oduce but little good, be- | 
cauſe i itisalmoſt im poſlible, thoroughly 
to underſtand wherein the perfection of 
the horſe conſiſts, without underſiand- 
ing in ſome meaſure the nature and uſe 
of his component part and ſomes 
thing alſo concerning the laws of ana- 
wi mad HASRgiCKs. I. 


1144 4 
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; 
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we 


. Now, the ehe e of ome ome men 
to a halt- der, or what is 80 
full as abſurd, as che pink of” thy 
ſportſmen about blood they af 
that theſe cat-legged things (as they ar arc 
pleaſed, to call bred horſes, whole le 
in general are by the bye a great deal 
larger than they appear to an injudici- 
ous eye) are fit for nothing bat Tue race 
—that half-bred horſes will loſe 1— 
on ſome roads with a heavy weight 
N n 2 that 


Ci raps 0 | 
that they go near the ground —are apt 
+46 bluader-are:Jong paſterned + and 
have ian aukmard way ob-gaing: oth 
, α⁰½es 13! 4 4010051098 2 a 
Lode the, firſt I anſwer, that if any 
Mane willing to match a horſe, which 
ve ill certify to be half-bred, |: againſt 
angthe: certified to be thoroughbred, 
Iwill undertake to find him a play- 
fellow, that will entertain him for whet 


4-o&f w — 


belt bre horſe 5 chaſe bis ground, 
length and weight. N 5 up ot 
bag cob h il elf b jonw 


20% But the. man hg never ſaw, bay 
Bolton, Atlas, Tartar, and many o- 


thers that might be named, may per- 


. there are no bred horſes of 
and ſize, and, ſubſtange, ſuſ- 

ent to ſtunggle wih deep Wade, and 

heayy, weights. 2 OH 19 4 gd zobilga 

off; che i ef; bggtyod Put hs 

anther Il E 10; eee 7 
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. Abu I n og vor 1811.1 
u Te cher nent: objection, chat Ich 
horſes go near the. ground Nanſwel, 
that the generality of ſuch having been 
trained from their y outs on a4 ſtrlooth 
ſurface, ſome of Ges g0 feat tlie 
ground, but this, i in my opinion, is partly 
owing to the nature of the yrottid, 
education and fatigue in their tender 
years, and partly to the manner of 
ſetting on the arm, and is not the cer 
tain conſequence of being a bred horſe, 
becauſe there are many bred horſes, 
who, with this ſame education and 
uſe, do hot by ee 85 neil the 
mm Ban N N ned 


EN = hat I eiii 1601 £12443 


* blundering, it 05 very abſurd 

to pe that the bred horfe as ſu 
is leſs fure· footed than the ocker fo 
beſides his having more agility; ſtrengtli 
and true courage than the other; the 
very formation of parts, will indicate 
ä the 


VIE 119010 25 278 ellte 
the contrary— or nat to ſay any FI 
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abopt ſetting on the arm, or the rules 
of proportion from the elbow, to the 
bneg, and from thence to the fetlock, 
nor the formation af. the: knee, itſelf, 
theſe bred horſes. having in general 
more depth and declivity in their 
ſhoulders... than, others, they can moſt 
certainly, better extend, and elexate 
their fore feet, ceteris paribus and by 
the curve or circular figure, they do 
or ſhould make with their hinder legs 
they, as certainly can ſtand; mort 
ſecurely onall kinds of ground-—whilſ 
the generality, of our Engliſs horſes, 
ſtand upon four ſticks or uprights,rthat 
ſeem, as if they were deſigned rather 
far props of ſupport than for: extent or 
ůttion and the advantages, of this de- 
gl iy. in, the ſhoulders of horſes wil 
ber larther explained, by obſerving with 
Mhaf facility, both toſthemſelyes and 


e rider, ſuch 80 down the ffeepeſt 
8417 hills, 


hills, w 


recipitanc 
pro rh ak Fog 2 "ki 
want this: tech) in the ſhould 
rock and 'rowl' about on ſuch ſteep 
ground} to their own. 'terrot; us Well 
55 that of the rider, if he hat een 8 to 
dure te genf W gt 
4 20 an 
With reſpect to che length of the 
even for common Bang Where 
apron may not be required, there 
is juſt as mule + difference in- point of 
eaſe to the nder, bet ixt a long and a 
ſhort: paſterned horſe, as there is be- 
twixt Heling in a carriage” that is ung 
upon Tpritigs; anll one that is we 
yet 1 de et think it neteſſaty, chat 

one Gf ted dred Horſes - ſhould be ab 
loig Falte ted for the road or Titintingt 
48 for facing but he will utidonbtedly 
mand ThbkeMetiitely? on bis legs, U 

havirig law hd ſpringy paſternss 

non ehe W SA 
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ae } 
„ both which ci umſtanges 
muſt of 1 in degree 
at leaſt to "Oy ä 1 

. 6: 34 1 pp. 1 "Qt. 385 AMT 
"As to dend or manner of (going; 
it ſoarce deſerves any anſwer,” tho al 
that can be ſaid will tnake againſt the 
half-bred horſe. ns: -— 


* hk 7 . 
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1/"Thefe objectors | 5 6 dar - thine! 1s 
not one bred horſe in fifty, uh does 
his paces well 3 to which I. anſwer; 
there is not one half -· bred horſe in = 
hundred that does his paces: ell; but 
ever body Knows, or may know, = -that 
a half-bred horſe, who, is. Ever. ſo well 
put together, and does; not go well 
will ſaon tire, and is not worth fixpence 
for riding; but the mode or manner 
of going in a bred horſe, if he be well 
put together, is, perhaps of little con- 
ſequence. to his goodneſs, lat leaſt that 
N be fure of) ot a ep 


. * I * 
mus © 5. * — 4 
a 4 
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many inflanees of elcceding good 
rcers,” We Were very auk ward Sers, 
of which Kerung will ſerve for one 
proof——ahd therefore I take upon 
me to ſay, in cohtradictien to the opi- 
nion of all the good judges in this 
kingllbmy of every denottination, of 
which there are as many in number 
within ofie 6r two, as there are men 
— that the aukward anher of 

ing in A bred horſe, that” is well 


mm £ i A 


HR does not Gott a 71 
provided he goes above His ground 
and gets alon g—And ſu ich a horſe, 
(equally maſter of my weight) 
would” prefer to the bel goer in che 
kingdom, that was bit er bred—— 
aud farther, 1 Took upon a half red 
horſe as à btüte and a beaft, that no 
man of £19 6 
woutd Ever whe at all, i he had, of : 
could get any co 00 wetienc) for . 
n 

r ang 


t who underſtood horles, 4 


— — — ů·—«*ð m 
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{#82 
ing perhaps it may be ſaid, that it 1s 
no eaſy matter to riſe bred; horſes to 


7 , 


height and ſubſlance, -proper fo reh 
Purpoſe —this I conceive to be a, mis 

take, and. is, What depends, in : 
meaſure on the, judgment of fot 


1 


breeder, and his ns 5 
te U 


FEET ET. 


+ was 


were 1 on * turk, .Mm alter 
of any weight i in the th fitter 
for the coach 00 than ch any other 
| horſes 1 ever dw, either for e 
on, length of; JOurney, or boch. 630 


2 


02 Aae if theks in the t borough. | 
bred horſe want; to; decide theke mat- 


ers by the examples A. ſuch. x refuſe 


* 


MX e turned. out of training, I d O do not 
WE, to it, for I. propoſe not to FE 


TH 


any at dvantages of 9 95 19 5 r 0 
proportions but my d ſhew, 


che thorough- i, we "when 
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41; 0 0 | propel | 
gar. 
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W ck is, for every purpoſe, 
far ſyperigr te- Min "that is halfebfed; 
and that for the fame feaſons, that che 
cat. legged ſtag excl the bullock, the 
ſox heund excel che Tonthern" Hound, 
and the fine N dog the" de 
e 57,5002: ns I rg o 

10 veg 5 3r Anicli 0) e Sttio5ont 
""Ahd' wh * the 
bred Horſe is novelty believed by alÞ 
men ii becauſe the] difference in the 
nature of their - conſtituent” parts is 
not equally underſtood: by all men 
which alſo is the very reaſon (as was 
before Aid) why the ſportſmen have 
always n puted this ſuperiority, in what 


we ealÞthe bred wn Ag fome incite: 
N adi $ om 3 
; 6s” return 10 te ag of falt. 
980 O neos 7” 


f "EL medicine,externally. RE: 
ed is al great diſcugient,, and e 
taken 4 * deobſtruent. 


145 
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rem . deoblitpent al 0 5 


world ur if.any- man n 
with oge that is more ſo, he wonſdl be 
highty*cllpable not to uſe it · Nat 
Arn I ſo partial an advocate for this 
medicine; as to think it incapable of 

mprojeigent, by heifig joinkd tb ſeme 
tber; for antimany added to nitre will 
make it a more powerful debbſtryent, 
and a wore efficacious medicine | in ak 


# © I ö 
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* B Wa of NY 
and . of crocu metallorum, fuſt 
rubbed ragether,” and deflagrare them 
Over a fire in a crucible, by in a 
Ittle at 4 time, we Mall have à mefi- 
eine nearly analogous to Dr. James 8 

owderone of tipo unces of Which 

be given onde or twice'@ ey, 2 
Sehn may requite ::. 


67 This 
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This wilb be found a very pctent 
remedy in the farcey in dnutanequs 
dileales-—=atahcfreliines:--miverd!: che 


juices ate viſcid - and the circulation 


is became; languid -Hloſa of appetite 
in plethonck .in hilious;com- 
paints where the blood is dapraved 
by any, antecedent, fever in the in» 
flammatory chqlick and allinflamma- 
tary, diforderyrrrin, obſtructions of, the 
urinary paſſages, and all others-—in chi- 
demical diſeaſes, or what is called the 
diſtemper amongſt cou and borſes— 
in.coughs, colds, ſore; throats, in fevers 
of every kind, and many, chronical diſ- 
orders for this medicine attenu · 
ates the fluids, and promotes ſecretion 
and, excretion mare copioufly——hence 
obſtructions productive of dif 


ae 
removed, and the animal is reſtored to 
his priſtine health—to this deflagrated 


| 486 } 
neutral ſalts may be added with g great 
propriety on alt, occaſions; where 


firſt hall be thought proper. 


vil! 815 pt W fn 221; 5th 


If any man!, ſhould onder at; 
or okt to tlie virtue of ſalts and an. 
tirfony, conſiderect in ſuch a ufiverſat 
light; 1 deſtre Ed will Confider And fel 
membꝭr too, that in the diſcaſes, Which 
bell "tres, the flulcis only are in 
general <biicerned? which is bing to 
he Farmeneſs and“ fimplicity of theit 
fodd hence tot the viſcidity"of 
their fluids is more eaſily femdved, 
henct their diſeaſes are leſs edenplics 
tel Jeſs” various; © and leſs intricate! 
than iii the human ſpecies; whoſe lu 
tribüs And uconfined repaſts" haje 
du 1 and variety” 
| } as x Adf puzzle 
4855 ae 1 „ _— 


brag 3 of + "AJ Gau 1 void! pag ti 
7 4.902 Witts doininug” ns Boo: 
r "LIM 
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But leaſt 1 ſhould be thought too 
fond of. the virtues of ſalt, e 
to its general efficacy... ſhould beg 
to know wherein conſiſts the virtue ne 
all the Waters of the, world, but in the 
ſalt Which they contain; the water. 
irſelf having no moe effect, than any 
other common watery, vehicle. Hot 
ones indeed; (whilſt; they remaig in a 


ſtate of heat) may perhaps be impreg- 
nated win other materials alſo. | 


4 | A 
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| Hentts 3 — — og 
in #ain.drenched the ſickly mortal with 
eyery drug the, world affords, ſends him 
at laſt to drink ſome, kind of Water; 
that happens to bę moſt in faſhion, 
Now the! ſalts of different waters, diffex 

ig, their, mature and effect, yherchy 
Gele tions are diverſely,af; 
tected: Hence dhe; patient of the ſon 
of: £ſeulapi is ollen left; ys 
— 5 dhe cured by chance 1 


—_— __- x. 1 | 
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leſs words and medicines, or dy enu- 
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Fi Seo mag pon de 
ane Fa Ser” 


TT, i ogy, Sher c ah a e 
I 1 a horſes often 
die of, the doctor, yet there ate many 
thy practitionets in his kingdom, 
F phase integrity „judgment, and obſet 
vation, do honour to themſelves, and 
TN | mn ene ad 
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Now the author has told his tale i in 
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4 * 
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as Slg if wanner as, he well wal, 


puzzle the FD hg, by — j uſes 


merating diſeafes that do not exiſt 


| at 
al, but in the imagination of mithors 
bo thought themſelyes obliged 0 


treat of every diforder.” they had ever 
beard of mcident ta man, as if they 
believed the 905 was afflicted with 
ah. fue ch——this oſs will fave 


" S 3 Jn 8 4 bl "i 4 both 
- \ - 


which is . 1 . 
deration; and the author is of opinion, 
that he has done more good in bting 
ig dhe praerlee of phyſick with relpea 
te Hoiſts jütd this narrow compa, 
| than H Hils Bok - had been furnifkea 
| With a greater number of recelþi#atld 
medicines-Ahd'if the medichie gf. 
ven to Nanklnd were Alf brought M. 
to narrower compa als, he humb gh 
nn (with Alt Fees, to th 
el rio ho tp 
bur thoſe Uh kal th En. 
ick Wir Ag #6 ne 500 1254 
De h ede pod u Weit hh 
ſobſect as tlcarly as he could, cha“ 1 
method of treating diſciſes or wounds | 
wn be ſb clear or preciſe, büt chat 
much wil . the k bent 25 
dhe pr 


. 290 1 . 
8 Often angexech tg the ge 


Site in borhy, framebabit of. body, 


aw; id oo; ad; ot ,in bag 
on And. if, the; prafitigner ſhould ever 
find. his erreieht in hav- 
BS given any o f. the mes Es 
x5c9mmended, I muſt beg. the favgur 
Hf. him to think, that it may poſſibly 
be owäng to his want of ſkill. ind the 
Proper vc; and management gf them; 


and. t9 conſider, that the, reading of 


ee phy e 
1 — ſo perf * will, ney ee 
an an able p whician, che 
ſuch a one conſiſting as wok, ia 1 
gbſeryatipn,pf,, che attempts, f nature, 
A-thorough, knawledge; f che animal 
59nomy, and a proper applicgtiqm f 
the remedy, as well as to know he 
wirtues which do belong to it. — Add 
tg this, the ſymptoms may fometimes 
he taken for, the diſegſe, and the dil- 


eaſe, for the ſymptomg - Again, ſame 
CY 89 diſeaſes 


1 har i the caſe af the 


Blut, Mbredter; medielnes given to 
a x hore, 9 that may from” his pirticiilar 
conRifition 61 "diſagree with him; ſuch 
Fr inſtance,” as flitte the leaſt quam 
tir ohe ſome men, and fone 
ee 136 vinterly unable to talk With 
one: ddt Bad cffedts)'s 2 bring 6h 
He Peu torns utter ncotiheded 
- "the difeaſs; and | * 
0 o poſh bility of i down abr 
: ee Sf treitment! 
1 not-owins to, Her hs ght to be im- 
pured to. ny fault in the medicine, 
bil to the particular habit of body in 
those ho tale it, hich ns unten | 
wiſdom tan forefee? :e 
Dry «dS OL 4DOIDL 4212 GUNN. Cp ILET: 
Again, it ö à general cuſtom, hen 
horſes have colds or fevers, t loud 


hem with · a: vaſt ii uantity of _ 
n 17 
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owe: loathe; } but! this endroaler>the ins 
petus off ehe blood, and acc ö 
W erode 
co on. uf the veſſtꝭ aH u 
peded ſecretion and excretion of. — 
fluids;; ſo that inciſions made in the 
| lein of a horſe ill with a fever, wall 
nat afford ſo great a diſchaige, as they 
would otherwiſe do, neither will he be 
this, practice af iading hic with 
cleathy-js! made uſe of for theſe 
reaſons alſp, all megjcines' that are of 
4: heating quality given to the horſe in 
anſevet wee er and muſt do 
4 — San „un rod 74. K . F 


$18 MA) toon; yi SON» 474 Om oyss 
>nBpk there is leſs: kill required in 
treating properly the diſeaſes of horſes, 
than of men; for tho horſes cannot 
tell their complaints as men can, yet 
chair diſeaſes are more: cakly known, 
and betten underſtoqd by; a nige: dbſer- 
8 11 ver, 


| 4Þ4$.- 


_ 
ver, -becauſ=-they ave leſs” contplicatd; 
and laß vr and that fbr chere 
aa befene given, namely, tho unture 
and ſamenels of cbein fob. EU an 
Db bc bt ner bot why innan! Fb 
And Hoy, gentle reader, if you 
have evet read much on this ſubjecti 
you ihave; alſo aead of many uther diſa 


what are Ontained in this little bobkg 
but ſorumy own part, who am ett 
ready to conſeſa my failings, I'acknows 
ledge, that I have not been able to dif 
cover any other (few excepted) than 
hat have been here treated of; but 
I can readily believe, that a horſe may 


have tumours internally, encyſted, and 


other; that he may have” diſeaſes" of 


the omentum, and of the bloed ve. 


ek, attended wich raptires of the fattit? 


tO dm 28: inn 1209 1 


Bot 1 holde ir win, to Wetbie the 
reader wich pier — 
4 g will 


eaſes neident to the horſe,/-belides 
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greateft edt 

a treatiſe —.— —— 
which, they Tay,” cannot be Conltatted 
in leſs G d vöfumes *Yheleſote 1 
take it for granted: that it is not an 

indompleat one, like mine; but if the 
nlftnber of tntdicines to be giben- the 
beſes oudd be equaf to the nbmbe 
of idiſeaſes,” whith, From th&vywahtitj 
of the rk my be ſuppoſedꝰ to be 
eortdificd therein; 1 ſhall be / heartily 
coheerhed for this moſt nHible anima 
for woch T hate long Kidd particular 
friendſhip, ' from the ray" n 
have diſcovered i in him. omas n 
49 ea, Hanne, * g 72 7141 A wy 
APE Baer diſeaſb indeed Ib 
idem kb Horſes," called the glanders? 
cke nature, Caùſe, and feat of which 
cher Perhaps be publithed herenten 
eee e e br 


1 Osska- 
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1 generality of amench in 
a part of che harſe devives ts 
ule from. the impro per methods of 
ee treating e ol 
10 h if He 11 015 nh Ji”: "3 
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het luck 1 the” the Cat 
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